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Views  and 


Three  years  ago  I arrived  at  Ft.  Sheridan  to  become  the  commanding 
general  of  USAREC.  I made  some  remarks  at  that  time  that  I’d  like  to 
review  with  you  briefly  and  comment  on. 

• “(The  Army)  has  faced  countless  challenges  . . . with  dedication 
and  honor.  Always  there  has  been  the  determination  to  WIN!  This  in- 
domitable spirit  is  the  focus  of  our  mission  today.”  Over  the  last  three 
years  I have  been  impressed  time  and  again  with  the  winning  attitude  of 
this  command. 


• “The  success  of  the  Army  is  inexorably  linked  to  the  job  that 
USAREC  does.  If  we  fail,  we  don’t  have  an  Army.”  Despite  rumblings  we 
occasionally  hear  about  the  problems  of  the  volunteer  Army,  in  my  mind 
we  have  done  our  job  and  done  it  well.  All  the  indicators  I see  convince 
me  of  this  daily.  In  fact,  since  July  of  1975,  nearly  492,000  young  men  and 
women  have  volunteered  with  our  assistance.  That  seems  like  a pretty 
good  testimony  to  the  success  of  our  efforts. 

• “It  has  been  a tough  job;  it  is  a tough  job;  and  it’s  going  to  be  a 
tough  job.  And  we  need  the  best  mental  capabilities  and  the  physical 
drive  and  energy  of  all  the  people  in  USAREC  if  we’re  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful. And  we  will  be.”  Without  exception  you  have  given  me  your  best 
and  I assure  you  that  I have  appreciated  it  sincerely. 

Immodestly  I might  add  that  those  last  words  quoted  were  rather 
prophetic.  These  3 years  have  been  hard  work.  They  have  demanded  our 
best.  But  hard  work  and  best  efforts  aiways  bring  about  success.  That’s  a 
bit  of  wisdom  earned  of  many  years  of  experience  in  this  Army. 

As  most  of  you  probably  know,  this  is  my  last  “Views  and  Reviews” 
message  to  you.  I’m  moving  ahead  to  face  challenges  of  a different  kind 
and  hope  to  find  the  capable  assistance  and  support  there  that  I have  en- 
joyed here.  I’m  certain  that  Major  General  Mundie  will  find  your  expertise, 
your  spirit,  your  winning  attitude  and  your  support  the  nicest  aspects  of 
this  job. 

I leave  the  command  at  a crucial  point  in  its  brief  history.  The  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  is  approaching  and  you’re  going  to  have  to  give  it  all 
you’ve  got  to  close  it  at  100  percent,  especially  with  the  female  and 
diploma  grad  portions  of  the  objective.  I remain  confident  of  your 
abilities. 


Each  time  you  met  the  challenge  when  I presented  it  to  you.  Charge 
on  and  keep  batting  a thousand. 


Good  recruiting! 


Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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Ft.  Hood,  Tex.,  figures  in  both  front  and  back 
covers  of  this  issue.  The  front  cover  (left),  pho- 
tographed by  SP5  Ken  Holder,  Journal  sports 
editor,  shows  the  Team  Army  motorcyclists  in 
action;  the  team  is  headquartered  at  Ft.  Hood. 
The  back  cover  (right)  highlights  the  tanks  of 
the  2d  Armored  Division  as  our  continuing 
feature,  "A  Handy-Dandy  Guide  to  the  United 
States  Army,”  focuses  on  CMF  19,  Armor. 
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Xt’s  a crisp  winter  morning  in 
Florida.  The  air  is  sharp  and  still.  One 
gets  the  feeling,  watching  the  sun  dry 
up  the  fog,  that  this  is  the  most  peace- 
ful place  in  the  world.  Then,  in  the 
distance,  a van  pulling  a trailer  shat- 
ters the  stillness  as  it  rolls  down  a 
rough,  bumpy  road.  In  the  trailer  are 
towed  the  stallions  of  today’s  cavalry: 
gleaming  racing  motorcycles.  Team 
Army  has  arrived. 

So,  now  that  you’ve  been  told 
Team  Army  is  going  to  be  in  your 
area — and  by  the  way,  you  should 
know  they’re  coming  at  least  two 
weeks  in  advance — what  should  you 
do  to  prepare  for  them? 

If  you’ve  never  had  the  team 
before  you  may  be  a bit  leary  of  a 
group  of  guys  who  ride  motorcycles. 
You  may  think  they  have  nothing  to 
offer  you.  And  you  would  be  wrong. 
Read  what  Sergeant  Nathan  Pillsbury 


of  the  team  has  to  say. 

“I’ve  been  doing  these  clinics 
now  for  three  years  and  the  best  thing 
a recruiter  can  do  for  us,  and  for  him- 
self, is  to  place  us  where  we  get  max- 
imum exposure.  The  place  where 
we’re  going  to  be  the  most  effective  is 
the  driver’s  education  classes,” 
asserted  SGT  Pillsbury.  “During  the 
school  year  at  some  time  or  another 
the  driver’s  ed  classes  are  going  to 
cover  motorcycle  safety  and  we  can 
really  help  a class  out  a lot  in  that 
area.” 

The  clinics,  with  riding  demon- 
stration, usually  last  a full  class 
period.  The  clinic  comes  in  four  parts, 
each  being  covered  by  a different 
team  member  (except  the  riding  dem- 
onstration which  can  be  handled  by 
any  of  the  team  members). 

Specialist  Four  Dean  Waskoviak 
starts  the  clinic  with  a joke  and  the  in- 


troduction of  the  rest  of  the  team.  He 
tells  of  their  accomplishments  which 
are  pretty  impressive.  Dean,  for  in- 
stance, was  the  1974  New  Mexico 
state  motocross  champion  and  is  cur- 
rently riding  the  125  pro  class. 

Sergeant  Nate  Pillsbury  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  US  in  last 
year’s  International  Six  Days  Trials 
(ISDT)  which  is  the  Olympics  of 
motorcycling.  Nate  was  one  of  35 
riders  picked  for  the  event  from  the 
US. 

Specialist  4 DeWayne  Akins  is 
the  newest  team  member  and  an  ac- 
complished cross  country  rider  who 
also  acts  as  team  mechanic. 

The  clinics  start  with  Pillsbury 
showing  the  way  to  do  proper  mainte- 
nance on  your  bike  to  make  sure  it’s 
working  safely. 

“The  throttle  cable  is  something 
that  should  be  checked  often,  and  is 


In  the  photo  at  the  left,  SGT 
Nathan  Pillsbury  demonstrates 
what  makes  Team  Army  a 
winner  at  the  race  track.  Nate 
is  shown  here  on  the  throttle 
over  the  double  jump. 
Pillsbury’s  riding  capability  is 
no  secret.  Last  year  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Six 
Days  Trials  (SDT),the 
Olympics  of  Motorcycling,  for 
which  only  35  US  riders  are 
picked. 


In  the  photo  at  the  right,  SP4 
Dean  Waskoviak  shows  the 
students  some  of  the  different 
types  of  riding  gear  used  by 
dirt  riders.  During  the  safety 
clinics  the  team  discusses 
various  ways  motorcycle 
riders  do  unsafe  things  and 
how  to  ride  more  safely. 
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often  overlooked,”  says  Nate.  “You 
might  say,  ‘so  what,  if  the  cable 
breaks — the  bike  will  just  die  and 
then  I’ll  coast  to  the  side  of  the  road 
and  get  off.’  But  what  if  you’re  going 
up  a small  hill  and  there’s  a tractor- 
trailer  in  front  of  you  going  slowly? 
No  sooner  than  you  pull  out  to  pass 
and  some  guy  in  a car  behind  you  does 
the  same.  Then  you  notice  there’s  a 
car  in  your  lane  so  you  gas  it  to  get 
around  the  truck  when  your  throttle 
cable  breaks.  What  are  you  going  to 
do?  Coast  to  a stop?” 

The  next  part  of  the  clinic  covers 
dangerous  riding  situations  the  class 
may  have  seen.  The  team  goes  over 
the  reasons  you  should  wear  helmets 
and  other  protective  gear.  This  part  is 
handled  by  Specialist  Akins. 

Then  comes  the  humorous  part  of 
the  clinic,  where  Dean  Waskoviak 
tries  to  pronounce  his  last  name.  No, 
just  kidding.  Dean’s  presentation 
shows  the  protective  gear  a racer 
wears  and  what  it  can  do  for  riders 
who  only  ride  on  concrete  trails. 

The  part  of  the  demonstration 
that  everyone  seems  to  like  best  is  the 
riding.  If  you’re  a recruiter  trying  to 
get  Team  Army  set  up  in  a high 
school,  you’ll  find  they  can  give  their 
clinic  completely  indoors  without  a 
riding  demonstration.  But  it’s  much 
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better  if  they  can  show  some  of  the 
stuff  they  talk  about. 

For  the  riding  demonstration 
they’ll  need  something  like  a practice 
football  field.  Any  place  will  work 
well  as  long  as  it’s  not  pavement. 
Pavement  wears  down  the  expensive 
tires  which  they  have  to  pay  for  them- 
selves. It’s  also  good  to  have  a place 
for  the  students  to  sit.  Sergeant  Pills- 
bury  explains,  “Being  on  the  team  for 
three  years  I guess  I’ve  seen  it  all.  One 
time  a recruiter  took  us  to  a high 
school  and  left  us  on  the  middle  of  a 
football  field  and  maybe  four  or  five 
kids  wandered  our  way.  Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  this  is  most  of  the 
time,  recruiters  get  us  set  up  well  in  a 
high  school.  Something  where  there 
are  enough  kids  to  make  it  worth- 


while, yet  not  so  many  that  we  have 
to  use  a mike.’’ 

“That’s  something  we  all  feel 
pretty  strongly  about,’’  stressed  Dean 
Waskoviak.  “A  class  size  of  100  is 
about  as  large  as  you  would  want  to 
put  us  into.  In  a group  that  size  we  can 
get  good  class  participation  and  yet 
not  lose  the  personal  touch  by  using  a 
mike.” 

Since  the  presentation  is  aimed  at 
high  school  students  let’s  ask  one 
what  he  thought  of  the  clinic. 

“It  was  a good  program,”  said 
Chris  King,  a junior  at  Jacksonville’s 
Terry  Park  High  School.  “They  ex- 
plained the  right  way  to  ride  and  how 
to  keep  my  bike  going  so  that  I don’t 
hurt  myself.” 

Chris  went  on  to  say  he  thought 


people  who  didn’t  even  own  motor- 
cycles could  get  something  out  of  the 
clinic  because  it  was  interesting. 

“We’ve  worked  really  hard  lately 
to  make  our  presentation  appeal  to 
everyone,”  stressed  Dean.  “If  we  can 
get  one  kid  to  wear  a helmet  or  check 
things  on  his  bike  then  we’ve  done 
some  good.” 

If  you’re  a recruiter  you’re  prob- 
ably saying,  “That’s  great,  but  what 
does  it  do  for  me?”  Well,  for  that  let’s 
ask  gold  badge  recruiter  Sergeant  First 
Class  Farris  Williams. 

“I  show  up  at  the  school  wearing 
my  dress  blues  and  introduce  myself 
as  the  local  Army  recruiter,  so,  if  the 
kids  have  never  seen  me  before  they 
know  who  I am  and  what  I look  like.,.-- 
After  the  presentation  I answer  any 


In  the  photo  in  the  upper  left  corner,  SP4  DeWayne  Akins  and  SGT 
Nathan  Pillsbury  prepare  a bike  for  the  riding  demonstration  part  of 
the  clinic.  Recruiters  and  students  alike  stand  to  gain  a lot  from 
Team  Army.  It  gets  the  recruiters  and  young  people  together  on  an 
informal  basis. 


Check  out  the  “Hotshoes  " on  the  next  two  pages. 
I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  though:  If  I ever  figure  out 
how  to  get  out  of  this  playpen  they'll  all  be  eating 
my  dirt. 


jlijjjl 
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questions  the  kids  may  have  about  the 
Army.  When  I introduce  these  guys,  I 
tell  the  audience  what  their  Army 
jobs  are  so  they  see  there  are  a lot  of 
good  jobs  the  Army  can  offer  some- 
one,” continued  SFC  Williams.  “The 
teachers  also  see  this  and  many  of 
them  will  refer  students  to  me  later. 
All  of  this  can  be  brought  back  to  the 
fact  that  these  guys  put  on  such  a pro- 
fessional presentation.” 

Of  course  there’s  the  racing  end 
of  the  team.  The  team  races  two-day 
qualifiers  and  motocross.  The  two- 
day  qualifiers  are  the  preliminary 
events  to  the  ISDT.  A motocross  con- 
sists of  two  40-minute  motos  (races) 
on  a closed  circuit  over  rough  terrain. 
The  circuit  includes  such  things  as 
jumps,  mudholes,  creeks,  hills,  and 
even  some  reports  of  alligators. 

“Motocross  is  second  only  to  soc- 
cer in  the  physical  demands  it  places 
on  the  body,”  said  Specialist  Wasko- 
viak.  “Recruiters  probably  don’t  real- 
ize just  what  it  takes  for  us  to  be  effec- 
tive. Most  of  them  probably  think  it’s 
pretty  neat  going  TDY  all  the  time. 


and  it  is,  but  it’s  not  all  fun  and  games 
by  any  means.”  Dean  continued. 

“Our  days  start  at  about  5:30  in 
the  morning;  we  shower,  shave  and 
grab  our  breakfast  and  then  the 
recruiter  picks  us  up  about  6:30  for 
our  first  clinic  at  8:00.  We  get  to  the 
school  and  get  everything  set  up. 
Then  we  do  clinics  until  school  is  out. 

“If  we  have  any  time  between 
classes  we  grab  some  lunch  or  work 
on  the  bikes;  if  not,  we  go  straight 
through  the  day  giving  clinics.  Then 
we  go  back  to  the  motel. 

“We  usually  get  back  to  the  motel 
sometime  between  3:00  and  5:00  and 
that’s  the  last  time  a recruiter  sees  us 
so  he  probably  thinks  it’s  all  play- 
time,” Waskoviak  continued.  “What 
he  doesn’t  see  is  what  we  do  until  we 
have  to  go  to  bed. 

“When  we  get  to  the  motel  we 
change  and  do  our  exercises  which  in- 
clude running  for  two  to  four  miles 
and  agility  drills.  Then  we  have  din- 
ner. After  dinner  we  work  on  the 
bikes  ’til  nine  or  ten.  Then  in  the  last 
hour  before  we  go  to  bed  we  all  get  in 


Team  Army  carries  their  professionalism  to  the  track  as  well  as  the  high  school.  The  grit  and 
mud  can’t  stop  Team  Army  from  doing  their  best.  The  determination  to  win  must  overcome  the 
body’s  desire  for  rest.  SP4  Waskoviak  and  SP4  Akins  prepare  SGT  Pillsbury’s  bike  for  the  next 
race. 
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one  place  and  go  over  each  other’s 
presentation  until  it’s  time  to  turn  in.” 

There  are  some  things  you  should 
remember  when  dealing  with  Team 
Army.  Here  is  a quick  list  of  do’s  and 
don’ts; 

• Do  get  the  team  set  up  in  a 
class  where  attendance  is  mandatory. 
Driver’s  education  and  PE  are  the 
best. 

• Do  go  with  them  in  your  dress 
blues.  Even  though  these  guys  are 
professional  riders  and  professional 
soldiers  they’re  not  professional  sales- 
men. That’s  your  job. 

• Do  use  them  in  as  many  differ- 
ent high  schools  as  possible.  Remem- 
ber, the  same  presentation  gets  old  if 
heard  by  the  same  class  more  than 
once. 

• Do  make  sure  they  know 
where  the  most  inexpensive  restau- 
rants are  and  if  there  are  any  PXs  or 
commissaries  nearby.  Make  sure  they 
know  how  to  get  there.  Remember, 
these  guys  are  junior  EMs  and  they 
don’t  have  a lot  of  money. 

• Don’t  set  them  up  in  a school 
where  attendance  at  the  clinic  is  not 
mandatory.  If  you  do  they’ll  never 
know  when  their  presentation  is  sup- 
posed to  start  or  end.  Their  clinic  is 


aimed  at  an  organized  class. 

• Don’t  just  drop  them  off  at  the 
school  in  the  morning  and  come  back 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  When  the  clinic 
is  finished  people  are  going  to  have 
questions  for  you. 

• Don’t  forget  to  mention  their 
jobs  in  the  Army.  Nate  is  a combat  en- 
gineer, Dean  is  a meteorologist  and 
DeWayne  is  a surveyor. 

Team  Army  can  be  one  of  the 
best  clinics  you  can  have.  They’re 
young,  energetic  and  the  kids  can 
identify  with  them. 

Perhaps  Dean  Waskoviak  said  it 
best  during  one  of  the  interviewing 
sessions.  “We  can  help  a recruiter  out 
a lot  if  he  plans  for  our  being  in  his 
area.  We  can  help  him  to  build  rapport 
just  by  doing  our  clinics.  He  can  get  a 
lot  of  contacts  or  he  can  come  up 
empty  handed.  We  do  all  we  can;  he 
has  to  take  our  lead  and  go  for  it.” 

So  the,  van  that  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  morning  air  pulls  slowly  away, 
taking  with  it  the  modern  cavalry,  but 
it  leaves  something  behind  far  more 
valuable  than  it  could  have  ever  taken 
with  it.  It’s  left  behind  rapport  with 
CIs  and  it’s  helped  to  harvest  your 
most  important  crop:  applicants. 


In  the  photo  in  the  upper  right  SGT  Pillsbury  is  just  a blur  as  he  flicks  through  a comer.  After 
being  run  off  the  track,  Pillsbury  sits  dejectedly,  not  being  able  to  restart  his  bike.  As  you  can 
see  below  Team  Army  is  very  popular  with  high  school  students. 
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CPT  Greg  Camp  shows  no  signs  of  fatigue  as 
the  end  of  the  race  draws  near.  This  is  Camp’s 
first  year  in  the  San  Bias  Marathon. 
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By  SP5  PAT  SINCLAIR 

A soft-spoken,  lean  math  instruc- 
tor at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  Captain  Gregory  Camp,  could 
be  described  as  the  epitomy  of  mili- 
tary correctness. 

However,  during  his  precious  lit- 
tle off-duty  time,  CPT  Camp  is  an  ac- 
complished marathon  runner.  “I  think 
I was  born  running,”  says  Camp,  “be- 
cause I can’t  remember  ever  not  run- 
ning.” 

He  holds  many  records  in  the 
marathons  at  West  Point  and  in 
Virginia  and  California.  “I’ve  run  in 
the  Boston  Marathon,  New  York 
Marathon,  San  Francisco  Marathon 
and  the  Tokyo  Marathon,”  com- 
mented Camp,  “but  the  San  Bias 
Marathon  was  definitely  a challenge.” 

San  Bias  (or  Saint  Blaise)  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  town  of  Coamo, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  each  year  a festival 
is  held  in  his  honor.  The  culmination 
of  the  festival  is  the  marathon  which 
regularly  draws  the  cream  of  world 
class  runners  including  Olympic 
champions. 

Captain  Camp  spent  the  week 
before  the  race  in  Coamo  conducting 
track  sports  clinics  at  many  of  the 
local  high  schools  to  aid  local  Army 
recruiters  in  presenting  a different 
side  of  the  Army. 

“It  was  really  fantastic  to  work 
with  high  school  students  who 
possess  so  much  raw  talent,”  says 
Camp.  “The  enthusiasm  for  the  Army 
is  more  than  a tradition  here — it’s  a 
way  of  life.”  He  learned  that  while 
many  join  the  Regular  Army,  many 
more  stay  behind  and  volunteer  for 
the  Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard. 

“To  be  honest,”  says  Camp,  “I 
never  heard  of  San  Bias  until  I was 
contacted  by  the  Recruiting  Com- 
mand. I had  just  left  about  four  feet  of 
snow  at  West  Point  and  temperatures 
down  around  zero  and  suddenly 
found  myself  doing  clinics  in  85 


degree  sunshine,”  he  explained. 

Captain  Camp  trained  by  running 
the  course  once  and  then  settling  into 
a daily  routine  of  running  four  miles 
in  the  morning  and  another  four  miles 
in  the  afternoon.  “It  was  really 
beautiful,”  says  CPT  Camp.  “I  discov- 
ered this  lonely,  hilly  road  that  was 
exactly  one  mile  long.  I would  finish 
my  running  and  relax  in  one  of  the 
pools  of  mineral  water.” 

The  day  of  the  race  dawned  sun- 
ny and  warm  but  the  race  was 
scheduled  to  be  run  at  4 p.m.,  to  allow 
people  who  wanted  to  view  the  race 
plenty  of  time  to  arrive  from  all  over 
the  island.  In  addition,  the  weather 
would  be  cooler  for  the  runners. 
“Even  at  4 p.m.  many  runners  were  in 
physical  agony  because  of  the  high 
humidity.” 

The  race  is  so  popular  in  Puerto 
Rico  that  by  9 a.m.  all  the  streets  with- 
in the  town  limits  were  closed  to 
traffic.  An  estimated  200  thousand 
people  jammed  their  way  into  the 
town  and  along  the  race  route.  Thou- 
sands more  viewed  the  race  on  Puerto 
Rican  television. 

An  estimated  500  people  were  of- 
ficially registered  to  run  with  about 
650  people  actually  running  the 
course.  CPT  Camp  finished  an  im- 
pressive 38th.  “This  was  the  first  time 
I’ve  run  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  San 
Bias  Marathon,”  says  Camp,  “but  I’m 
sure  it  won’t  be  the  last.”  CPT  Camp’s 
prophecy  may  be  truer  than  he  real- 
izes, for  the  San  Juan  DRC  and  HQ 
SERRC  recommended  he  be  selected 
to  return  next  year.  Why?  Because  it’s 
good  for  the  Army  and  Army  Recruit- 
ing! 

“I  was  very  impressed  by  the 
competition  and  class  of  runners  that 
participated,”  says  Camp,  “and  also 
the  vast  publicity,  unlike  any  I’ve 
received  before,  didn’t  hurt  my  ego 
one  bit!” 


cA  TALE  OF 
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By  SFC  EDWARD  CANNATA 

To  a boxer,  the  square  canvassed 
ring  is  his  arena  for  competition.  For 
an  aspiring  long-distance  runner  like 
Major  Timothy  Morgan,  it  is  a city’s 
asphalt  streets. 

“And  a city  street  is  anything  but 
easy  on  a runner’s  knees  and  ankles,’’ 
says  the  32-year-old  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  area  commander  for  the  Char- 
lotte DRC. 

“There’s  none  of  the  give-and- 
take  of  park  grass  or  the  dirt  of  a bicy- 
cle path,’’  he  explained.  “There’s  just 
the  no-give  challenge  of  beating  the 
stopwatch  regardless  of  the  blisters, 
the  shin  splints  and  muscle  soreness.” 

What  makes  Major  Morgan  run? 

“There  are  three  basic  reasons,” 
he  began.  “First,  as  a professional  sol- 
dier I have  to  keep  myself  physically 
fit  so  I can  function  effectively  at  the 
peak  of  my  physical  limits.  Second, 
I’m  a believer  that  distance  running 
does  have  beneficial  physiological 
and  psychological  effects  . . . the 
heart,  lungs  and  circulatory  system 
strengthen  and  the  mental  processes 
sharpen.  Third,  I run  for  the  sport  of 
it,  for  the  deep-down  satisfaction  in 
stamina  performance.” 

And,  of  course,  “There’s  a by- 
product that  affects  recruiting,”  he 
added.  “I  usually  wear  a shirt  with 
Army  identification  that  prompts  peo- 
ple to  look  closer,  smile,  and  fre- 
quently start  a conversation.” 

How  does  a man  get  started  in 
distance  running? 

“By  desire,  and  to  meet  a chal- 
lenge, and  it’s  a personal  test  of  deter- 
mination and  capability,”  Morgan 
smiled. 

“After  a man  decides  he  wants  to 
run,  he  must  then  take  certain  steps, 
as  the  ancient  Spartan  athletes  did,  to 
‘hasten  slowly’,”  he  continued. 

To  Major  Morgan,  “hastening 
slowly”  is  a common  sense  way  of 
long  distance  running  without  risking 


a cardiac  arrest. 

His  prepping  begins  with  daily 
warm-ups  of  toe  touches,  push-ups, 
sit-ups  and  side  twists. 

Major  Morgan  has  set  a goal  of 
running  60  miles  weekly.  He  worked 
hard  and  the  records  show  how  well 
he  performed. 

On  September  17,  1977,  he  fin- 
ished a 10-mile  competition  at  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  in  68  minutes.  He  ran  seven 
miles  in  44:36  in  the  Wake  Forest 
ROTC  Road  Race  held  at  Winston- 
Salem,  in  October. 

“With  these  two  good  races 
under  my  belt,”  he  said,  “I  decided  to 
go  for  broke.”  He  ran  26  miles  in  3 
hours,  10  minutes,  7 seconds  in  the 
All-American  Marthon  at  Fort  Bragg. 

In  this  race,  only  134  out  of  190 
competitors  completed  the  race.  Mor- 
gan placed  9th  in  his  age  group,  men 
30-39,  and  30th  in  the  overall  competi- 
tion. 

On  December  17,  he  competed  in 
the  Charlotte  Observer  Marathon, 
sponsored  by  the  Charlotte  newspa- 
per. He  finished  26  miles  in  3 hours, 
13  minutes,  8 seconds. 

As  a result  of  the  publicity  re- 
lated to  his  feats.  Major  Morgan  has 
been  a guest  speaker  in  the  com- 
munity, which  included  high  school 
appearances. 

“It’s  amazing  how  interest  in  high 
school  audiences  rises  when  I casually 
mention  that  the  Army  trains  Olym- 
pic athletes  and  that  in  the  1976  inter- 
national competition,  the  Army  con- 
tingent of  17  athletes  won  a total  of 
five  medals,  and  others  were  among 
the  top  ten  world-wide  in  sports  rang- 
ing from  the  pentathlon  to  small-bore 
marksmanship,”  Morgan  said. 

Major  Morgan  runs  for  “the  fun 
of  it.”  When  “fun”  is  an  asset  to 
recruiting,  the  only  result  can  be  suc- 
cess and  a deep  personal  satisfaction. 


MAJ  Tim  Morgan  shows  another  runner  that 
being  in  the  Army  is  the  best  way  to  keep  in 
shape  as  he  breezes  by. 


Morgan  shows  his  relief  at  the  finish  of  the 
race. 


TWO  RUNNERS 
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Let  your  hobbies... 


By  CHARLOTTE  JONES 

Jacksonville  DRC 

Most  recruiters  meet  prospec- 
tive applicants  at  such  places  as  high 
school  hallways,  sporting  events  and 
hamburger  hangouts.  In  the  case  of 
Staff  Sergeant  James  Fayed  Jr.,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  many  of  his  initial 
contacts  are  made  at  the  beach. 
“Talking  about  surfing  is  a great  way 
to  establish  rapport  with  Florida’s 
young  people,”  said  SSG  Fayed. 

“I  talk  about  surfing,  play  pool 
and  even  drink  beer  with  them,”  he 
added. 

Fayed,  who  was  raised  in 
Satellite  Beach  on  Florida’s  populous 
east  coast,  likes  to  take  his  surfboard 
to  the  sunny  white  beaches  off  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Although  the  waves  off 
Florida’s  Gulf  Goast  beaches  aren’t 
quite  high  enough  for  serious  surf- 
ing, the  muscular  young  recruiter 
totes  his  surfboard  with  him  any- 
way. It’s  a real  conversation-starter 
with  young  sunbathers,  he  noted. 


Sergeant  Fayed  became  fasci- 
nated with  the  action-filled  sport 
early  in  life.  The  son  of  a retired  Air 
Force  chief  master  sergeant.  Fayed 
was  born  at  Ft.  Lee,  and  moved  to 
Satellite  Beach  with  his  family  when 
he  was  seven.  Since  his  parents’ 
home  has  a beach  for  a backyard,  he 
soon  noticed  surfers  were  part  of  the 
scenery.  At  the  age  of  13,  he  decided 
to  do  some  surfing  himself  and  ac- 
quired his  first  surfboard.  From  this 
early  beginning  to  the  present. 
Fayed  has  had  15  different  boards. 

During  his  junior  year  of  high 
school,  he  became  devoted  to  his 
hobby  and  joined  the  East  Goast 
Surfing  Association  in  nearby  Gocoa 
Beach,  Fla.  Fayed  recalls  the  club 
members’  trips  in  a van  to  various 
East  Goast  beaches,  such  as  Virginia 
Beach,  and  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  On 
these  trips,  called  “safaris”  by  the 
wet  set,  the  youngsters  would  enter 
surfing  tournaments.  Fayed,  always 
a competent  wave-rider,  won  his 
share  of  competitions. 


It  wasn’t  all  fun  and  games. 
Fayed  recalls  a young  Gocoa  Beach 
surfer  who  lost  a leg  to  a shark. 
Fayed  himself  had  the  eerie  experi- 
ence of  baby  sharks  nibbling  at  his 
board.  “The  babies  aren’t  really 
dangerous,  however,”  he  said.  “It’s 
the  mother  I was  worried  about!” 

After  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1969,  he  joined  the  Army. 
Following  basic  and  advanced  in- 
dividual training,  he  was  assigned  to 
Germany  for  the  next  four  years. 
Fayed  found  many  occasions  to  surf 
during  vacations  at  beaches  off 
Portugal,  southern  France  and  the 
southern  tip  of  Africa.  “I  would 
probably  never  have  gotten  the 
chance  to  surf  in  some  of  these 
places  if  it  weren’t  for  the  Army.” 

While  attending  electronics 
school  at  Ft.  Monmouth,  he  did  quite 
a bit  of  surfing  at  New  Jersey 
beaches.  Fayed  also  joined  the  New 
Jersey  chapter  of  the  East  Goast 
Surfing  Association.  As  a surfer  in 
New  Jersey,  he  found  many  occa- 
sions to  meet  and  talk  about  the 
Army  to  young  people. 

Sergeant  Fayed  was  stationed  at 
White  Sands  Missile  Range  in  New 
Mexico  from  1973-75.  While  there 
he  was  “on  loan”  for  six  months  as  a 
canvasser  for  Cocoa  Beach  recruit- 
ers. Fayed  participated  in  the  experi- 
mental phase  of  the  recruiter  aide 
program. 

A Specialist  5 at  the  time,  the 
young  man  traveled  around  town  in 
an  orange  and  black  1970  auto- 
mobile, with  an  Army  emblem  on 
the  door.  He  provided  a young, 
dynamic  image  for  the  new  volun- 
teer Army. 

Today  in  St.  Petersburg  the 
same  shared  interests  and  sense  of 
rapport  Fayed  has  with  young  peo- 
ple are  still  at  work.  He  is  again 
showing  young  people  the  volunteer 
Army  is  a dynamic  organization 
with  much  to  offer  them. 

Salesmanship  and  a surfboard — 
a great  combination!  S' 


SSG  Fayed  shows  off  the  style  that  helped  him  win  many  surfing  events  in  his  younger  days.  The 
inset  photo  shows  Fayed  using  his  board  to  attract  applicants. 
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Sergeant  First  Class  Robert  Blair  revs  his  engine  (left)  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  green  light  at  a local  drag  strip.  Sergeant  Blair  has  found 
that  his  hobby  and  recruiting  go  hand-in-hand.  He's  seen  at  the 
track  and  also  uses  his  mechanical  know-how  to  help  local  teens 
learn  to  tune  their  own  cars. 


...do  the  talking 


By  BINFORD  JOHNSON 

New  Orleans  DRC 

Sergeant  First  Class  Robert  L.  Blair’s  hobby  has 
paid  off  in  personal  satisfaction. 

Unlike  most  hobbies,  however,  the  sergeant’s 
pastime  has  also  paid  off  with  a room  full  of  trophies 
and  a growing  number  of  enlistments  at  the  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  Recruiting  Station. 

“1  got  started  in  stock  car  racing  while  stationed  at 
Fort  Banning,”  the  sergeant  recalled.  “1  bought  an  old 
1955  Ford,  souped  it  up  some,  and  started  racing  for  the 
fun  of  it.  As  it  turned  out,  1 raced  that  car  for  the  next 
two  years,  till  I got  out  of  the  service.” 

After  his  discharge.  Sergeant  Blair  quit  racing 
altogether  for  several  years.  His  full  intent  was  to  settle 
into  an  uneventful  civilian  life. 

But  fate  had  a few  tricks  waiting  for  the  ex- 
sergeant. Within  a year  Blair  found  himself  reenlisting. 
He  also  started  back  into  racing.  “1  guess  racing  and 
Army  life  were  in  my  blood,”  he  shrugged. 

“1  realized  that  by  going  back  to  the  Army  I’d  have 
employment  security,  a good  benefits  package,  and  eli- 
gibility for  early  retirement,”  Sergeant  Blair  reflected. 

He  pointed  out,  though  it’s  not  common  knowl- 
edge, “the  Army  doesn’t  interfere  with  acceptable  hob- 
by interests,  such  as  my  own  participation  in  racing 
events.” 

“A  lot  of  folks  I meet  at  the  races  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  I’m  a full-time  recruiter.  Most  of  them  think 
that  the  “Sarge” — what  I’m  known  by  at  the  tracks — is 
simply  a nickname.  They’re  astonished  to  find  out  that 
I’m  an  active  duty  Army  sergeant.” 


In  1970  he  bought  the  family  a new  station  wagon, 
and  put  the  ’68  Camaro  on  the  track  exclusively. 

“That  baby,”  ‘Sarge’  said,  “put  in  some  terrific  per- 
formances at  the  tracks.” 

As  proof,  the  living  room  of  the  Sarge’s  home 
glistens  with  38  shiny  trophies. 

“Five  of  the  trophies  are  bayou  championships  and 
three  are  summer  nationals,”  he  explained.  “The  others 
came  from  monthly  or  weekend  races.” 

If  trophies  were  not  enough  to  squeeze  out  of  a 
hobby.  Sergeant  Blair  said  that  he  enlisted  nine  young 
fellows  as  a direct  result  of  his  involvement  at  the  tracks 
and  speed  shops.  The  “Sarge”  has  also  won  three  differ- 
ent QIPs  awards. 

In  his  spare  time  he  trains  interested  high  school 
youngsters  in  mechanical  skills,  showing  them  how  to 
pull  and  replace  an  engine,  as  well  as  many  little  tricks 
of  the  trade. 

How  does  the  Sarge’s  wife,  Marjorie,  and  their 
teen-age  daughter,  Joyce,  cotton  to  the  Sarge’s  racing? 
“Well,  my  wife  doesn’t  participate  anymore,”  he 
replied,  “but  my  daughter’s  becoming  quite  enthusiastic 
about  it.” 

He  understands  racing’s  rewards  and  demands,  in- 
cluding the  hours  of  grueling  hard  work,  the  risks,  the 
excitement  of  cheering  crowds  and,  of  course,  the  mag- 
netism that  these  things  exert  on  some  young  people. 

The  Sarge  also  realizes  that  for  himself  racing  has 
really  paid  off  in  good  measure.  A measure  that  he’s  not 
so  sure  he  bargained  for  is  a speed-loving  and  ambitious 
daughter  as  well  as  a DEP  pit  crew  who  some  day  just 
might  crowd  the  Sarge  right  out  of  his  souped-up 
driver’s  seat.  2* 
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Personal  financial  planning: 
badgelmg 
without 
bookheqimg 


Part  III  of  the  Journal’s  series  on  money  management. 


In  last  month’s  Journal,  Part  II  of 
our  continuing  series  on  money  man- 
agement talked  about  how  important 
a family  budget  is.  In  the  military,  one 
might  easily  conjure  up  visions  of 
mountains  of  paperwork  associated 
with  budgeting,  but  we  present  here  a 
route  to  budgeting  without  bookkeep- 
ing. 

The  starting  point  in  budgeting — 
personal  financial  planning — is  the 
family’s  take-home  pay.  What’s  left 
after  taxes  and  other  payroll  deduc- 
tions is  the  point  of  departure  in 
estimating  how  well  (or  how  poorly) 
the  family’s  pay  will  cover  contem- 
plated savings  and  estimated  ex- 
penses. 

How  can  you  engage  in  budget- 
ing without  bookkeeping?  Easy. 
Break  down  your  financial  plan  on  a 
per-payday  basis.  Deposit  your  pay- 
check  in  the  bank  and  use  checks  to 
pay  for  all  significant  expenditures. 
Also  make  regular  deposits  in  a per- 
sonal savings  account. 

When  your  checks  are  returned 
by  the  bank  with  your  statement,  sort 
them  out,  total  each  category,  and  see 
whether  you  stayed  within  or  ex- 
ceeded your  budget  plan. 

It’s  convenient  to  pay  by  check 
and  much  safer  than  cash.  A check 
can  be  written  for  any  amount  on 
deposit.  It  can  be  sent  safely  by  regu- 


lar mail.  Payment  by  check  saves  time 
and  effort.  There  is  little  danger  of 
loss  through  theft  since  you  can  stop 
payment  on  checks.  Your  cancelled 
check  is  an  automatic  receipt,  evi- 
dence of  payment  in  case  of  dispute. 

With  checks,  you  don’t  run  the 
risk  of  carrying  large  sums  of  money. 
Lost  cash  is  seldom  returned,  but  a 
thief  gets  little  comfort  from  a book  of 
blank  checks.  A checking  account 
identifies  you  with  a bank  and  helps 
establish  your  credit  responsibility 
with  the  bank  and  with  merchants. 

The  checking  account  can  be  the 
perfect  tool  for  effective  budgeting 
without  bookkeeping.  It  simplifies 
household  accounting  and  serves  as 
an  accurate  record  of  expenses. 

Keeping  Recoi;ds 

There  is  little  financial  planning 
involved  in  mere  record  keeping,  yet 
you  may  want  to  keep  records  tem- 
porarily because: 

• You  may  not  be  able  to  esti- 
mate one  or  another  of  the  proposed 
spending  categories  closely  enough  in 
drawing  up  your  original  budget  plan; 
therefore,  you  may  prefer  to  keep  a 
record  for  a month  or  two  to  see  what 
each  spending  category  actually 
totals. 

• Having  drawn  up  your  budget. 


you  may  decide  to  appraise  your 
ability  to  apply  it  by  keeping  an  actual 
record  of  expenditures.  If  you  spend 
mainly  by  check,  you  will  be  able  to 
use  the  cancelled  checks  returned  by 
the  bank  to  do  this. 

For  the  same  two  reasons,  you 
may  also  want  to  keep  a little  note- 
book to  record  temporarily  certain 
cash  expenditures  not  reflected  in 
your  checking  account. 

The  format  for  dividing  your  in- 
come for  budget  purposes  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  family,  mode  of  living, 
health,  education,  responsibilities, 
resources,  and  as  many  other  factors 
as  you  want,  including  whether  you 
own  or  rent  your  home.  Your  plan 
must  fit  you  and  your  unique  com- 
bination of  circumstances.  The  budget 
form  should  be  devised  or  adapted  by 
you  for  your  own  particular  situation. 

There  is  no  one  financial  plan  or 
program  for  everyone.  Percentages, 
averages  and  formulas  are  based  on 
surveys  covering  the  experiences  of 
others.  They  are  intended  only  as  gen- 
eral guides  or  patterns  to  help  you 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  others  in  plan- 
ning your  own  financial  program. 

Check  your  financial  program 
frequently  and  revise  it  when  neces- 
sary— be  flexible — to  meet  changing 
conditions. 
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Percentage  distribution  of  male  NPS  high  school  dioloma  graduates 
and  NPS  male  Cat.  IVs  by  region  through  22  May  1978. 


Quantity  S.  Quality 


The  following  is  a list  of  DRCs  ranked  according  to  their  de 
gree  of  success  with  the  weekly  objective.  The  DRCs  are  listed 
alphabetically  within  categories. 

(for  the  32  shipping  periods  27  Sep  77  thru  22  May  78) 


32 

of 

32 

Atlanta* 

20 

of 

32 

Phoenix* 

10 

of 

32 

Los  Angeles 

weeks 

Balto-Wash* 

18 

of 

32 

Cleveland 

Sacramento 

Beckley* 

St.  Louis* 

9 

of 

32 

Chicago 

Charlotte* 

16 

of 

32 

Houston* 

8 

of 

32 

Albany 

Cincinnati* 

15 

of 

32 

Harrisburg* 

Albuquerque 

Columbia* 

Indianapolis 

Long  Island 

Jackson* 

Lansing 

7 

of 

32 

Dallas 

Jacksonville* 

Peoria* 

Milwaukee 

Louisville* 

14 

of 

32 

Boston* 

Newark* 

Miami* 

Columbus 

Newburgh* 

Montgomery* 

Denver 

Pittsburgh 

Nashville* 

13 

of 

32 

Oklahoma  City 

6 

of 

32 

Kansas  City 

Raleigh* 

Syracuse* 

Minneapolis 

Richmond* 

12 

of 

32 

Philadelphia* 

Omaha 

San  Juan* 

11 

of 

32 

Portland 

Santa  Ana 

30 

of 

32 

Honolulu* 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

23 

of 

32 

Concord* 

St . Louis 

4 

of 

32 

Niagara  Falls 

22 

of 

32 

Little  Rock 

10 

of 

32 

Des  Moines 

3 

of 

32 

San  Antonio 

APRIL 


QIPS  credits/recruit 

QIPS  credits/recruiter 

1 . NERRC 

7.535 

1. 

SERRC 

23.685 

2.  SERRC 

7.520 

2. 

SWRRC 

14.372 

3.  WRRC 

7.171 

3. 

NERRC 

13.485 

4.  MWRRC 

7.163 

4. 

WRRC 

12.719 

5.  SWRRC 

6.968 

5. 

MWRRC 

ID. 582 

COMMAND 

7.308 

COMMAND 

14.259 

Top  DRCs 

** 

Top  DRCs 

** 

1. 

Jacksonvi lie 

8.051 

1. 

San  Juan 

35.200 

2. 

Concord 

7.787 

2. 

Raleigh 

30.326 

3. 

Col  umbi a 

7.661 

3. 

Jackson 

29.409 

4. 

San  Juan 

7.652 

4. 

Montgomery 

27.902 

5 . 

Jackson 

7.612 

5. 

Columbia 

27.677 

6. 

Montgomery 

7.601 

6. 

Atlanta 

26.038 

7. 

Richmond 

7.471 

7. 

Miami 

25.133 

8. 

Miami 

7.465 

8. 

Honolulu 

24.500 

9. 

Beckley 

7.442 

9. 

Jacksonville 

24.316 

10. 

Atlanta 

7.426 

10. 

Richmond 

23.  907 

11 . 

Raleigh 

7.342 

11 . 

Charlotte 

23.164 

12. 

Charlotte 

7.246 

12. 

Bal timore 

22.216 

13. 

Nashville 

7.203 

13. 

Little  Rock 

18.677 

14. 

Cincinnati 

7.189 

14. 

Sacramento 

16.753 

15. 

Louisvil  le 

7.115 

15. 

Concord 

15.574 

1 6 . 

Bal  timore 

7.080 

16. 

Cincinnati 

15.312 

17. 

Honol ul u 

7.078 

17. 

Louisville 

15.279 

18. 

Cleveland 

7.067 

18. 

Nashville 

15.229 

19. 

Oklahoma 

6.968 

19. 

Cleveland 

14.338 

20. 

St.  Louis 

6.962 

20. 

Oklahoma  City 

13.400 

21. 

Sacramento 

6.825 

21. 

New  Orleans 

11.520 

22. 

Little  Rock 

6.670 

22. 

Beckley 

11.057 

23. 

New  Orleans 

6.194 

23. 

St.  Louis 

10.270 

New  Orleans* 


Detroit 


2 of  32  New  Haven 


* - These  DRCs  were  at  100  percent  of  Year-to— date  objective 
through  April  24,  the  end  of  the  April  shipping  month. 


- Only  those  DRCs  that  accomplished  their  quantitative  objective 
each  week  during  the  reception  station  month  starting  March  28 
and  ending  April  24  were  eligible  for  consideration. 
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EPEES,  SABERS  AND  FOILS  were  the  focus  of 
attention  in  several  area  high  schools  when  the  Detroit 
DRC  hosted  six  U.S.  Army  Pentathletes  to  give  fencing 
demonstrations  and  to  talk  about  the  skills  and  chal- 
lenges of  the  modern  Pentathlon. 

Incorporating  their  promotional  activities  for 
recruiting  with  a fencing  tournament,  these  multi- 
athletes reached  an  audience  of  over  10,000  students  in 
a dozen  carefully  selected  high  schools  with  fencing 
programs. 


The  fast-paced  clinics  were  presented  by  two-man 
teams,  opening  with  a brief  dissertation  on  the  five  Pen- 
tathlon events,  then  moving  into  high  gear  as  the  “duel- 
ing” began.  Like  the  Hollywood  swashbucklers  of  old, 
the  fencers  put  on  a good  show  using  electrical  epees 
and  signal  boxes  to  demonstrate  first  the  basic  and  then 
the  intricate  movements  of  this  exciting  sport. 

Students  and  faculty  members  alike  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  Pentathletes,  their  expertise,  pro- 
fessionalism and  showmanship.  This  was  one  of  the 
finest  sports  clinics  Detroit  has  had.  (Nancy  Barone, 
Detroit  DRC) 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SUPERSTAR  Gary  Colston, 

who  enlisted  at  the  Bogalusa  Recruiting  Station,  should 
receive  a lot  of  attention  during  the  next  two  years  be- 
cause he  is  considered  a likely  hopeful  for  the  1980 
Olympics. 


Gary,  who  has  consistently  demonstrated  outstand- 
ing athletic  abilities,  was  selected  for  the  All  American 
Track  Team  in  1976.  He  competed  in  the  120-yard  high 
hurdles  in  Chicago  the  summer  of  that  year,  taking  fifth 
place.  Following  this,  he  also  competed  in  Atlanta  and 
placed  second. 

Winning  first  place  in  the  Baton  Rouge  Junior 
Olympic  Track  Meet  qualified  Gary  for  the  subsequent 
national  Olympic  competition  held  in  Memphis.  There 
he  placed  fourth  in  high  hurdles  and  was  awarded  a 
bronze  medal. 

In  addition  to  excelling  in  high  hurdles,  Gary  also 
has  participated  in  the  one-mile  relay,  the  intermediate 
hurdles,  and  the  60- yard  hurdles. 

Gary  stated  that  he  plans  to  continue  his  interest  in 
sports  during  his  military  career  and  has  set  extremely 
high  goals  for  himself.  (New  Orleans  DRC) 

A SURPRISE  VISIT  was  paid  the  Minneapolis 
DRC  booth  at  the  annual  Kellogg  “Coach  of  the  Year 
Clinic”  by  Duffy  Daugherty,  the  former  Michigan  State 
super  coach.  Duffy  had  a lot  of  good  things  to  say  about 
the  Army.  (Interestingly,  he  attained  the  rank  of  Major 
during  World  War  II.)  Colonel  Richard  Bowman, 
Athletic  Department,  US  Army  Military  Academy,  sup- 
ported the  recruiting  mission  by  helping  to  man  the 
booth.  Most  of  the  coaches  in  attendance  stopped  by  the 
exhibit  and  the  Army  received  excellent  exposure. 
(Journal  Staff) 

A PIED  PIPER  ENTRANCE  was  made  when  Don 
Prudhomme  walked  into  Estancia  High  School  as  a 
guest  of  Costa  Mesa  recruiter  Sergeant  Jim  Wold.  Don’s 


Fans  were  all  eyes  and  ears  when  Don  "Snake  " Prudhomme  spoke. 

mastery  of  the  Funny  Car  racing  field  is  known  to  just 
about  every  high  school  kid  in  Southern  California  and 
the  “Snake’s”  fans  at  the  speedways  are  legion. 
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Prudhomme  headed  for  the  automotive  shop  where 
he  was  followed  by  a standing-room-only  group  of 
eager  young  mechanics.  The  “Snake”  showed  his  film 
and  when  he  began  to  talk  auto  mechanics  the  group 
was  spellbound.  At  first,  his  knowledge  and  expertise  as 
a master  mechanic  left  them  awe-stricken,  but  racer 
Prudhomme’s  low  key  approach  soon  made  friends  of 
the  fans  and  he  fielded  questions  for  an  hour. 

SGT  Wold  had  plenty  of  Prudhomme  photos  on 
hand  and  the  “Snake”  autographed  hundreds.  As  a 
result  recruiter  Wold  left  the  school  with  33  leads. 
(Maxine  Dougan,  Santa  Ana  DRC) 

FOUR  EARTHQUAKES  ROCKED  Livermore, 
Calif.,  recruiters  Sergeant  First  Class  Pete  Papion  and 
Sergeant  Chris  DeWald  at  the  grand  opening  of  the 
Livermore  station,  but  the  only  possible  damage  was  to 
Papion’s  reputation  as  a soccer  player. 


Earthquakes  cheered  the  Army  at  Livermore  Grand  Opening,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Earthquakes  soccer  team  supported  the  grand  opening 
with  demonstrations  of  their  soccer  prowess. 


The  four  Earthquakes  were  Mark  Demling,  a 
member  of  the  San  Jose  Earthquakes,  one  of  two  pro- 
fessional soccer  teams  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
and  Earthquakes’  cheerleaders,  aptly  named  the 
“Shakers,”  Linda  Sepulveda,  Jo  Ann  Rucker  and  Jan 
Elliott. 


Demling  proved  to  all  that  he  was  the  master  of  the 
soccer  ball — both  on  and  off  the  field — as  he  gave  a 
demonstration  of  ball  handling  that  ranks  with  the 
Harlem  Globetrotters,  only  he  used  a soccer  ball. 

While  Papion  and  DeWald  talked  Army  at  the 
ceremonies,  Demling  and  the  cheerleaders  talked  soc- 
cer, posed  for  photos,  and  generally  made  the  day. 

Papion  had  cake,  donated  by  a local  bakery,  avail- 
able for  all  who  attended.  All-in-all  it  was  a good  day 
that  brought  maximum  exposure  to  the  civilian  commu- 
nity. (MSG  Lloyd  An  dries  Jr.,  SFDRG) 

KEEPING  THE  ARMY’S  IMAGE  HIGH  is  easy 
when  you  sign  up  notable  high  school  seniors.  Sergeant 
First  Class  Jerry  Back  did  just  that  when  he  enlisted 
West  Frankfort  High  School  star  musician  Charles 
McElwee  in  the  DEP. 

A nominee  for  the  Illinois  State  High  School  Musi- 
cal Hall  of  Fame,  Gharles  is  president  of  his  high  school 
band,  captain  of  his  pep  band,  and  drum  major.  After 
graduation,  he  will  perform  in  Europe  for  three  weeks 
with  the  U.S.  Gollegiate  Wind  Band.  Gharles  was  one  of 
fewer  than  one  hundred  young  musicians  selected 
throughout  the  country  for  this  prestigious  tour. 

When  he  returns  from  Europe,  Gharles  reports  for 
training  at  Fort  McGlellan.  His  chosen  job?  Military 
policeman.  “I  don’t  want  to  play  a trombone  all  my 
life,”  he  says.  (Ghris  Phillips,  St.  Louis  DRG) 


THE  TWO-MAN  Army  Gulinary  Arts  Team  from 
Ft.  Lee  appeared  in  high  schools  in  the  St.  Louis  metro 
area  to  demonstrate  creating  masterpieces  in  food. 

The  team  members  are  Sergeant  First  Class 
Robert  Mudgette  and  Sergeant  Mike  Baber.  SFG 
Mudgette,  who  has  served  in  the  food  service  field  since 
1959,  has  won  a number  of  awards  at  restaurant  shows 
for  his  culinary  arts  skills.  SGT  Baber  is  an  Apprentice 
Working  Ghef  who  teaches  the  food  service  specialist 
course  at  Ft.  Lee. 

The  highlight  of  the  team’s  St.  Louis  tour  was  their 
appearance  at  Hazelwood  East  High  School.  Staff 
Sergeant  A1  Rosen,  Ferguson,  Mo.,  arranged  for  the  de- 
livery of  a block  of  ice  to  the  school’s  auditorium.  SFG 
Mudgette  attacked  the  300-pound  block  of  ice  with  a 
chain  saw  and  ice  cutters  and  within  minutes  trans- 
formed the  block  into  a gondola.  The  ice  sculpture  was 
filled  with  fruit  and  displayed  in  the  school’s  cafeteria 
after  the  performance.  (Ghris  Phillips,  St.  Louis  DRG) 
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FROM  BOWLING  TEAM  TO  ARMY  GREEN. 
Sergeant  Joe  Catania  and  Staff  Sergeant  Bob  Ramey, 

Indianapolis  DRC,  scored  a real  recruiting  coup  when 
all  five  members  of  the  Manual  High  School  ROTC 
bowling  team  enlisted  for  the  DEP  with  Active  Army 
duty  scheduled  after  their  graduation  this  spring.  The 
team  gives  the  Army  good  visibility  by  wearing  DEP  tee 
shirts  around  town.  Catania  and  Ramey,  bowled  over  at 
the  mass  induction,  are  now  setting  their  sights  on  the 
baseball  nine.  (Maryhelen  G.  Correll,  Indianapolis  DRC) 

THE  FIRST  PERSON  to  reenlist  with  the  new 
name  of  Reenlistment  NCO,  and  the  new  MOS  title  of 
79D  was  Sergeant  Major  Lyman  Robertson. 

Before  SGM  Robertson  was  assigned  to  his  present 
position  as  Senior  Reenlistment  NCO  for  FORSCOM, 
he  was  previously  assigned  to  the  Inspector  General  of- 
fice, US  Army  Recruiting  Command,  Fort  Sheridan,  Il- 
linois. (FORSCOM) 

AN  IMPRESSIVE  NEW  ADDITION  to  five  Mardi 
Gras  parades  this  year,  according  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Dale  E.  Davis,  commander  of  the  New  Orleans  District 
Recruiting  Command,  was  a U.S.  Army  25-ton  low-boy 
trailer  having  a 105-millimeter  Howitzer  mounted  on  an 
elevated  platform. 


It  didn’t  rain  on  the  New  Orleans  DRC’s  parade. 


The  float  was  brightly  decorated  in  patriotic  colors 
and  proudly  displayed  the  flag  of  the  Recruiting  Com- 
mand, the  Louisiana  state  flag,  and  the  national  colors. 

Representing  the  total  recruiting  force  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  the  Louisiana  Army  National  Guard,  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve,  the  float  was  manned  by  six  uniformed 


service  members  who  threw  doubloons  to  cheering 
crowds  along  the  various  parade  routes. 

The  one-of-a-kind  doubloons,  designed  especially 
for  the  DRC,  were  tossed  to  expectant  crowds  yelling 
the  familiar  Mardi  Gras  cry,  “Throw  me  something. 
Mister!”  The  design  depicted  two  soldiers,  a male  and 
female,  proudly  serving  in  today’s  Army.  The  reverse 
side  of  the  doubloon  showed  the  familiar  recruiting 
symbol,  the  cracked  Freedom  Bell  encircled  by  13  stars. 
(Binford  Johnson,  New  Orleans  DRC) 

THE  RURAL,  RESERVATION  COUNTRY 

around  Gallup,  New  Mexico  didn’t  stop  station  com- 
mander Staff  Sergeant  Donald  Lynch  from  making  his 
FY  78  objective  of  40  contracts  before  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary. “Far  out”  not  only  describes  his  territory:  “far  out” 
also  describes  SSG  Lynch’s  dedication  and  accomplish- 
ment. (Jan  Boyink,  Albuquerque  DRC) 

WHILE  TRAVELLING  on  routine  recruiting  busi- 
ness, Sergeant  Paul  Socha,  Yakima,  Wash.,  Recruiting 
Station  noticed  a couple  having  difficulty  on  the  high- 
way. SGT  Socha  recognized  that  the  woman  was  having 
a heart  attack  and  he  adiiiinistered  external  heart 
massage  and  mouth  to  mouth  breathing  to  save  the 
woman’s  life. 

SGT  Socha’s  quick  and  decisive  action  at  a critical 
time  makes  him  an  outstanding  credit  to  the  Army 
uniform.  0im  Simpson,  Seattle  DRC) 

A NEWLY  ESTABLISHED  PARTNERSHIP  be- 
tween the  Louisville  DRC  and  the  Army  ROTC  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Kentucky  has  been  formed  by 
Lexington,  Ky.,  area  commander.  Major  George  J. 
Blanc,  and  University  of  Kentucky  ROTC  Commander, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bobby  G.  Pedigo,  after  a discus- 
sion at  a U of  K Career  Day. 

Major  Blanc  says  having  the  ROTC  working  for 
you  is  almost  as  good  as  having  a recruiting  station  on 
campus.  ROTC  is  not  only  referring  ROTC  students 
who  drop  out  of  school  to  Army  recruiters,  but  also 
refers  other  U of  K drop-outs.  In  addition  to  these  direct 
referrals,  ROTC  has  provided  much  information  about 
campus  activities. 

Like  any  good  relationship,  the  recruiting/ROTC 
relationship  is  a cooperative  effort.  When  an  Army 
recruiter  in  the  Lexington  area  finds  a high  school 
senior  or  grad  who  is  headed  for  the  University,  the  stu- 
dent is  given  information  about  ROTC,  including  a 
packet  of  literature  and  a referral  card.  A follow-up 
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telephone  call  to  the  ROTC  office  insures  that  the  new 
U of  K student  will  be  contacted  directly  by  ROTC. 

As  an  added  benefit,  Army  recruiters  have  been 
able  to  use  ROTC  scholarships  to  gain  new  stature  in 
their  high  schools.  By  providing  assistance  to  college- 
bound  students  in  obtaining  these  scholarships,  Army 
recruiters  have  gained  new  respect  from  high  school 
counselors  and  administrators. 

Other  ROTC  resources,  such  as  exhibits,  have  also 
been  made  available  to  Army  Recruiting. 

The  Louisville  DRC  has  found  working  hand-in- 
hand  with  Army  ROTC  to  be  a quick  and  effective  way 
to  become  a part  of  the  college  scene.  (William  J.  Meers, 
Louisville  DRC) 


MOTIVATIONAL  SPEAKER  Susan  Kiger,  recent 
Playboy  Playmate  of  the  month  appeared  at  the  Sacra- 
mento DRC’s  Winter  Semi-Annual  Awards  Training 
Conference  to  help  DRC  Commander,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel William  T.  Zaldo,  III,  and  Sergeant  Major  John  R. 
Branch  honor  the  DRC’s  top  recruiters  for  FY  77. 
(Sacramento  DRC) 

HORSEPOWER  is  something  Sergeant  First 
Class  Gene  Knight  believes  in. 

Commander  of  the  San  Jose,  Ca.,  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion, SFC  Knight  is  the  DRC’s  full-fledged  “Buffalo 
Soldier.”  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  dressed  like  a 
famous  black  cavalryman  of  the  old  West,  and  has  rid- 
den a horse  complete  with  an  original  “McClellan” 
Army  saddle  in  the  Milpitas  June  Parade. 

But  usually  Knight’s  horsepower  rating  isn’t 
restricted  to  horses.  He’s  the  owner  of  a prize  show 
automobile,  a 1967  Chevy  stepside  truck,  which  he  has 
highly  customized. 


Knight  enters  his  truck  in  Bay  Area  Shows,  and 
comes  out  with  an  award  almost  every  time.  At  the  7th 
Annual  Rod  and  Custom  Auto  Show  at  the  Cow  Palace 
in  San  Francisco,  he  won  3rd  in  class;  at  the  28th  An- 
nual Custom  Auto  Show  in  San  Jose,  1st  in  class  and  at 
the  30th  Annual  Grand  National  Roadster  Show  in  Oak- 
land, he  won  1st  in  class. 

“It’s  a good  way  to  get  exposure  for  the  Army,” 
says  Knight.  We  congratulate  a man  who  doesn’t 
“horse”  around.  (Gil  Hogue,  San  Francisco  DRC) 

IT  WAS  THE  OSWEGO  County  Special  Olym- 
pics, a full  day  of  challenge  for  800  handicapped  or  men- 
tally retarded  children — boys  and  girls  who  had  to  sur- 
mount their  handicaps  in  order  to  compete. 

Originally  Sergeant  First  Class  Ed  Augustine  and 
fellow  recruiter  Staff  Sergeant  Calvin  Eger  had  in- 
tended to  help  with  the  Olympics  but  all  that  was  to 
change  when  Captain  David  Shumate,  area  com- 
mander, found  out  about  the  project.  He  directed  all  of 
his  recruiters  to  help  out  resulting  in  an  Army  turnout 
of  21  recruiters. 

From  eight  in  the  morning  till  five  at  night  the  spe- 
cial children  competed  in  the  50-yd  dash,  broad  and 
high  jump,  softball  throw,  440  relay  and  swimming. 

“Some  of  the  recruiters  gave  encouragement  and 
coaching  advice  to  children  who  had  never  tried  the 
event  they  were  competing  in.  The  recruiters  took  the 
kids  from  event  to  event  and  did  everything  they 
could,”  said  Augustine,  with  a note  of  pride  in  his  voice. 

Mr.  Steven  Paul,  of  the  Special  Education  Depart- 
ment of  Oswego  County,  wrote  a warm  letter  to  Syra- 
cuse DRC  commander  Colonel  James  Covert  on  behalf 
of  the  parents,  the  county  and  the  kids  thanking  him  for 
the  help  they  gave. 

Local  television  and  press  were  there  also,  and  par- 
ticipating teachers  and  guidance  counselors  were  in- 
terested in  the  recruiters. 

“The  day  was  really  helpful  to  me,”  said  SFC 
Augustine.  “It  helped  me  to  know  my  neighbors  and 
helped  them  know  me.” 

It  is  expected  that  Oswego  County  will  repeat  the 
Special  Olympics  next  year,  and  Syracuse  recruiters 
will  once  again  be  there  to  help  the  determined  young 
swimmers,  and  wheel  the  wheelchairs  from  event  to 
event.  Looking  on  will  be  a crowd  of  appreciative 
parents,  teachers  and  community  leaders  grateful  for 
the  concern  shown  by  a group  of  Army  recruiters, 
showing  they  care  for  some  extra  special  kids.  (Bill 
Knowlton,  Syracuse  DRC) 
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Shake  it  (but  don^  break  it) 


By  JOYCE  LYNCH 

HQ  SWRRC 

Does  doing  a thing  five  hundred  times  make  a person 
an  “expert”  at  it?  Take  handshaking,  for  instance.  Hav- 
ing recently  stood  in  a receiving  line  for  two  hours  and 
shaken  some  five  hundred  hands,  I consider  myself  emi- 
nently qualified  to  do  a “how-to”  piece  on  the  subject — 
that  is,  now  that  my  hand  is  out  of  the  cast. — Come  to 
think  of  it,  maybe  1 should  call  it  a “how-not-to”  piece. 

/t  Takes  Two 

Most  of  us  will  agree  that  a sorry  handshake  can  zap 
an  introduction,  ruin  a sale.  But  for  some  reason  we  see 
this  two-way  gesture  from  an  amazingly  one-sided  view- 
point. “Nothing  wrong  with  my  handshake,”  we  blithely 
assume.  This  being  the  case,  let’s  look  at  some  of  those 
other  handshakers,  and  how  they  come  across  to  us: 

• The  Knuckle-Smasher.  You  draw  back  from  his 
bone-crushing  grip  fully  expecting  to  see  blood  and  fer- 
vently wishing  you  hadn’t  worn  a ring  on  that  hand.  (So 
what’s  this  guy  trying  to  prove — that  he’s  stronger  than 
you  are?) 

• The  Touch-Me-Not.  Fastidiousness  personified, 
this  one  clasps  only  the  tips  of  your  fingers,  quickly, 
before  you  have  a chance  to  offer  your  whole  hand.  (Does 
he/she  fear  that  you  may  not  have  washed  your  hands?) 

• The  Automaton.  This  one  mechanically  takes 


your  proffered  paw  and  shakes  it  precisely  one-and-one- 
half  times  as  programmed,  dismissing  you  with  his  eyes 
even  before  he’s  had  time  to  release  his  grip.  (Makes  you 
feel  like  a non-person,  about  as  interesting  as  yesterday’s 
potato  peelings.) 

• The  Jellyfish.  Here’s  a handshake  that  conveys 
almost  as  much  feeling  as  a rubber  glove  filled  with  tepid 
dishwater.  (Leaves  you  undecided  whether  to  return  the 
limpid  press  with  equal  languor,  try  to  squeeze  some  life 
into  it,  or  check  the  wrist  for  a pulse.) 

• The  Loving  Lingerer.  This  one  can  be  pleasant — 
up  to  a point.  He  traps  your  hand  as  if  it  were  a captured 
bird,  holding  it  with  one  hand  while  securing  it 
caressingly  with  the  other.  (Your  smile  grows  weak  as 
you  contemplate  ways  to  gracefully  escape.) 

kVAien  it’s  Good  It’s  Nice 

Don’t  get  me  wrong — I’m  not  against  handshaking. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  it  can  be  a pretty  terrific  sys- 
tem of  expressing  warmth  and  friendliness  by  physical 
touching.  Think  of  it  . . . with  a simple  combination  of  a 
genuinely-interested  expression  in  your  eyes,  a few 
amiable  words,  and  a gently-firm  handclasp,  you  can  say 
to  someone:  You’re  a special  person,  and  Tm  truly  glad  to 
meet  you! 

But  you  and  I understand  that,  don’t  we? — Pity 
about  all  those  other  people.  S' 
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4 reeaBstmeat  NCO  looks  back 


While  recruiters  go  about  enlist- 
ing young  men  and  women  into  the 
Army,  individuals  like  Sergeant  Ma- 
jor Harold  Boggs  are  making  sure  the 
qualified  ones  stay  around  for  a while. 

The  senior  reenlistment  NCO  at 
Ft.  Jackson,  Boggs  retired  earlier  this 
year  but  left  behind  a bevy  of  awards 
symbolic  of  his  abilities  to  sell  the 
Army.  The  26-1/2  year  veteran  and 
his  staff  of  six  earned  the  TRADOC 
reenlistment  award  for  the  third  con- 
secutive year.  The  success  of  the  Ft. 
Jackson  re-up  office  under  Boggs 
made  a large  contribution  to  TRA- 
DOC’s  being  recognized  as  having  one 
of  the  highest  reenlistment  rates 
among  major  Army  commands.  Ft. 
Jackson  also  received  the  FORSCOM 
reenlistment  award  this  year  in  a new 
category  for  installations  with  a com- 
paratively low  population  of 
FORSCOM  soldiers. 

Success  during  his  4-1/2  year 
assignment  at  Ft.  Jackson  can  be  par- 
tially traced  to  a unique  organization- 
al set-up  under  which  all  unit  reenlist- 
ment NCOS  are  directly  responsible  to 
Boggs. 

“When  you  look  at  a command- 
er’s responsibilities,”  Boggs  said,  “re- 
enlistment can  be  a relatively  low  pri- 
ority item  with  them.  I devote  full 
time  to  this  job  and  all  reenlistment 
NCOs  must  answer  to  me  if  they  fail 
to  meet  quotas.” 

His  philosophy  is  simple:  tell  it 
straight  and  never  lose  credibility. 

“More  and  more  I’m  getting  sol- 
diers who  wander  into  the  post  re-up 
office  after  talking  with  their  unit 
people.  They’re  simply  checking  to 
see  if  I tell  them  the  same  thing.  To- 
day’s soldiers  are  smarter  and  you 
can’t  lead  them  down  a primrose  lane 
and  suddenly  burst  their  bubble.” 

A “reenlistment  NCO’s  dream 
come  true,”  according  to  Boggs,  is  the 
RETAIN  system  now  in  operation  at 
most  reenlistment  offices.  The  com- 
puter link  with  MILPERCEN  provides 
an  almost  instantaneous  readout  of 


reenlistment  options  available  to  sol- 
diers. 

“In  the  past  we  had  to  deal  with 
MILPERCEN  by  phone,”  Boggs  said. 
“The  telephone  is  not  a credible  in- 
strument. You  could  sit  there  and  tell 
a soldier  you  were  calling  MILPER- 
CEN. But  for  all  he  knew,  you  might 
be  talking  with  your  secretary  or 
someone  down  at  the  motorpool.  Per- 
sonalities were  also  involved  in  deci- 
sions by  MILPERCEN.  They  might 
see  the  soldier’s  personnel  file  in  a 
totally  different  way  than  you  did.  But 
there  are  no  personalities  in  the  com- 
puter bank.  The  soldier  is  impressed 
with  the  sophistication  of  the  RE- 
TAIN system  and  he  gets  a simple, 
logical  readout  of  his  options  the  same 
day  he  comes  in  for  consultation.” 

The  job  of  selling  the  Army  be- 
gins six  months  before  a soldier  would 
be  discharged  at  Ft.  Jackson.  Boggs 
doesn’t  believe  in  spinning  his 
wheels:  soldiers  who  would  require  a 
fistful  of  waivers  to  reenlist  or  are 
outright  barred  from  doing  so,  are 
eliminated  from  his  list  of  prospects. 
The  remainder  will  be  contacted  sev- 
eral times  over  the  next  few  months 
to  determine  their  career  plans. 

Commanders  are  also  involved  in 
the  process.  “The  impact  of  a colonel 
chatting  with  a young  SP4  about  his 
future  can  often  convince  the  soldier 
that  the  Army  needs  him  and  wants 
him,”  Boggs  commented. 

But  the  prevailing  attitude  about 
command  emphasis  and  support  in  re- 
enlisting soldiers  raises  a sore  point 
with  Boggs.  “The  support  and  concern 
of  commanders  should  be  there,  but  it 
should  not  be  heavy.  Let’s  remember 
that  it  is  the  job  of  the  reenlistment 
NCO  to  reenlist  soldiers  and  that’s 
where  I put  the  pressure  to  get  the  job 
done.” 

Reenlistment  NCOs  who  com- 
plain that,  if  only  they  had  command 
support  they  cound  be  successful,  get 
no  sympathy  from  Boggs. 

“First  off.  I’ve  been  there  and  I 


know  what  it’s  all  about.  I know  reen- 
listment NCOs  who  walk  around  with 
two  crutches:  command  emphasis 
under  one  arm  and  command  support 
under  the  other.  This  is  a sales  job  and 
they  must  first  sell  themselves  to 
commanders  and  then  there  are  no 
problems;  but  most  of  all,  reenlist- 
ment NCOs  must  do  the  job.” 

According  to  Boggs,  not  every 
NCO  is  going  to  make  it.  “It  takes  a 
different  breed  of  cat,”  he  explained. 
“One  who  can  talk  to  people  and  ex- 
press himself  well.  He  must  be  a high- 
ly motivated  NCO  and  must  be  recog- 
nized by  his  superiors  as  such.” 

He  also  noted  the  prime  reason 
soldiers  reenlist  is  job  satisfaction,  not 
job  security.  If  he  had  his  way,  Boggs 
would  eliminate  all  make-work  proj- 
ects. 

“Nothing  turns  off  a soldier  more 
to  the  Army  than  those  repetitious 
nonsensical  details  to  keep  him  at  his 
desk  or  job.  Soldiers  should  be 
allowed  to  go  home  if  they  have 
nothing  constructive  to  do.  As  soon  as 
everyone  realizes  this,  the  better  off 
the  Army  will  be.” 

Boggs  is  also  convinced  that  peo- 
ple are  not  staying  in  the  Army  for  the 
money.  He  recalled  that  many  people 
predicted  troubles  when  the  regular 
reenlistment  bonus  was  discontinued 
in  1974. 

“That  has  not  proven  to  be  the 
case,”  he  said.  “If  a soldier  is  doing  a 
meaningful  job  and  is  being  recog- 
nized for  it,  money  means  little. 
Money  can’t  buy  patriotism,  job  satis- 
faction and  the  prime  qualities  needed 
to  be  a soldier.” 

Sergeant  Major  Boggs  has  retired 
from  the  reenlistment  business,  but 
many  of  his  ideas  and  innovations 
linger. 

Years  from  now  it’ll  be  interest- 
ing to  look  back  and  see  where  he  was 
right  and  where  he  was  wrong.  In- 
teresting. 
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Talk  is  not  cheap! 


I he  old  saying  “talk  is  cheap” 
just  doesn’t  apply  anymore.  Along 
with  everything  else  in  an  inflated 
economy,  telephone  costs  have 
soared.  Last  summer  HQ  USAREC 
took  a critical  look  at  the  rising  cost  of 
the  command’s  telephone  conversa- 
tions and  decided  something  had  to  be 
done  to  keep  these  costs  within  accep- 
table levels. 

Perhaps  a crier  running  through 
offices  every  hour  on  the  hour  shout- 
ing “Get  off  the  phone!”  would  lower 
costs.  Removing  all  the  telephones 
surely  would  solve  the  problem. 
Neither  of  those  drastic  measures  was 
practical:  without  a telephone  a 
recruiter  would  be  reduced  to  being  a 
door-to-door  salesman,  and  no  orga- 
nization with  our  mission  can  operate 
that  way. 

A program  was  undertaken  to 
reduce  telephone  costs  in  USAREC  / 
MEPCOM  units  at  Fort  Sheridan. 
Phone  bills  were  closely  watched.  In- 
dividuals were  urged  to  place  a DA 
Form  360  by  their  phones  and  to  log 
all  toll  calls.  These  listings  were  com- 
pared with  telephone  bills  to  verify 
calls.  (In  one  instance  a telephone  bill 
listed  more  calls  than  could  be 
verified,  so  the  bill  was  returned  to 
the  telephone  company  for  validation. 


The  company  removed  the  calls  from 
their  listing* and  the  Recruiting  Com- 
mand saved  $3000.) 

At  the  beginning  of  first  quarter 
FY  78  the  figures  were  tallied  and 
costs  were  compared  with  those  for 
first  quarter  FY  77;  the  results  were 
gratifying.  HQ  USAREC  reduced  its 
bill  by  $1768.81  and  HP  MEPCOM  cut 
$417.23.  HQ  Central  Sector  chopped 
off  $508.80  from  its  previous  bill, 
while  HQ  MWRRC  came  through 
with  a savings  of  $303.29. 

Based  on  the  success  of  this 
effort,  the  other  regions  were  re- 
quested to  make  a comparable  effort. 
People  were  encouraged  to  be  more 
selective  with  their  calls  and  to  use 
AUTOVON  and  WATTS  lines  if 
possible.  This  effort  by  the  regions’ 
headquarters  resulted  in  a saving  of 
about  25  percent  in  toll  costs. 

The  program  continued  on  to 
some  DRCs.  While  maintaining  the 
same  or  higher  level  of  recruiting 
effectiveness,  Louisville  DRC  reduced 
quarterly  communications  costs  by 
$17,688,  or  37  percent.  Nashville  DRC, 
where  telephone  costs  for  first  quarter 
FY  77  were  about  $40,000,  showed  a 
reduction  of  $8,903. 

Attention  now  goes  to  DRCs, 
areas  and  stations.  The  difficulty  of 
maintaining  an  effective  recruiting 
program  while  worrying  about  tele- 
phone costs  appears  on  the  surface  to 
be  a conflict  where  recruiting  must 
come  first  and  phone  bills  have  to  be 
considered  later.  A second  problem  is 
that  USAREC  has  only  a small  com- 
munications element,  USAAC- 
USAREC,  to  assist  in  designing  cost 
effective  communications  throughout 
the  nation. 

Realizing  the  vastness  of  any 
effort  to  make  the  most  of  telecom- 
munications, USAAC-USAREC 
called  in  the  telephone  company  to 


assist.  AT&T  agreed  to  provide  the 
necessary  management  expertise  to 
back  up  command  efforts  to  reduce 
costs  by  coordinating  a nationwide 
study  aimed  at  determining 
USAREC’s  minimum  telephone 
needs.  This  study  should  provide  a 
plan  for  USAREC  telecommunica- 
tions to  serve  as  a model  for  each  local 
telephone  company  as  it  examines 
USAREC  activities  in  its  serving  area. 
Information  from  the  study  will  be  fed 
into  the  telephone  system  so  that  pro- 
posals by  the  telephone  company  will 
reflect  specific  USAREC  needs.  When 
the  study  is  completed,  USAREC  re- 
quirements will  be  sent  to  the  tele- 
phone companies  so  they  can  better 
understand  and  respond  to  day-to-day 
USAREC  requests,  as  well  as  improve 
their  own  planning. 

During  the  next  six  months  repre- 
sentatives of  AT&T  and  local  tele- 
phone companies  will  be  contacting 
various  recruiting  stations,  area  and 
DRCs  to  learn  more  about  USAREC 
communications  requirements.  By 
assisting  them  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove facilities  and  to  curb  costs,  we’ll 
have  the  best  possible  communica- 
tions at  the  lowest  possible  expense. 

After  all,  as  taxpayers  all  of  us 
pay  the  phone  bill.  S’ 
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MG  Mundie  New  CG 


Major  General  William  L.  Mundie,  commander  of 
the  US  Army  Administration  Center,  was  announced  as 
MG  Eugene  P.  Forrester’s  replacement  to  command 
USAREC  and  MEPCOM,  effective  mid-June.  Major 
General  Mundie’s  prior  assignments  include  Chief,  In- 
fantry Branch,  Officer  Personnel  Directorate;  Director 
of  Officer  Personnel,  MILPERCEN;  Commander  3d  Bri- 
gade, Chief  of  Staff,  and  Assistant  Division  Commander 
of  4th  Infantry  Div  (Mechanized),  Fort  Carson.  Major 
General  Mundie  has  a BA  degree  in  Political  Science. 

Major  General  Forrester’s  new  assignment  was  not 
available  at  press  time. 


Bad  Braking  ? 

The  majority  of  today’s  automobiles  come  with  au- 
tomatic transmissions  and  drivers  may  unconsciously  get 
into  the  habit  of  using  the  left  foot  for  braking.  There  are 
a number  of  traffic  safety  experts  who  say  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  habit. 

They  cite  studies  that  show  left-foot  brakers  hav§  a 
tendency  to  ride  the  brake  in  heavy  traffic.  This  keeps  the 
brake  lights  on  continually,  confusing  the  driver  behind. 
Additionally,  riding  the  brake  can  contribute  to  brake 
fade — the  loss  of  braking  due  to  overheated  brake  drums. 

Even  more  dangerous,  they  say,  is  what  happens  to 
the  driver  who  has  to  make  a sudden  emergency  stop.  He 
instinctively  stiffens  his  body;  as  he  pushes  down  hard  on 
the  brake  with  his  left  foot,  he  may  instinctively  force  his 
right  foot  down  on  the  accelerator  too,  increasing  the 
chances  for  an  accident. 

Based  on  these  criteria,  the  correct  method  is  to  use 
only  the  right  foot  for  both  accelerator  and  brake. 

Commanders'  Conference 

During  the  week  of  May  15,  USAREC  and  MPECOM 
commanders  met  in  Chicago  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  (see 
story  and  photo  at  right)  for  their  annual  commanders’ 


conference.  Following  several  presentations  and 
speeches  by  visiting  dignitaries,  the  commanders  met  to 
begin  work  on  problem-solving  sessions.  Among  the  12 
workshop  topics  included  were:  Accurate  and  Timely 
Data  Collection — ARS;  Communication  and  Understand- 
ing— Recruiters/MEPCOM;  Objective  Assignment  and 
Management;  USAREC/USAR  Recruiting  Program; 
Quality  NPS(M)  Accessions;  Hometown  Recruiter  Assis- 
tance Program;  Institutional  ASVAB  Testing;  and  Re- 
cruiting Women  in  Non-traditional  Skills  and  Critical 
Skills  Needed  by  the  Army. 

Records  Recaptured 

The  US  Army  Parachute  Team,  the  “Golden 
Knights”  recaptured  earlier  this  year  eight  of  the  11  world 
parachute  accuracy  records  it  lost  to  the  Soviet  Union  last 
October. 

Following  winter  training  activities  at  the  Yuma 
Proving  Grounds,  Ariz.,  SGT  Cheryl  Stearns  regained  the 
individual  female  day  record  which  she  had  lost  to  a Rus- 
sian parachutist  who  made  28  dead  center  landings  in  the 
October  1977  competitions.  In  this  year’s  competition, 
Stearns  made  43  dead  center  landings,  missing  on  her 
44th  attempt.  Her  earlier  record,  set  in  1976,  was  19. 

Sergeant  Stearns,  from  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  is  the  first 
woman  to  qualify  for  and  be  assigned  to  the  Golden 
Knights.  She  was  active  in  sport  parachuting  before  she 
enlisted  in  the  Army. 

The  individual  man  day  record  went  to  SGT  Reed 
Robbins  with  60  dead  center  landings.  The  previous  ac- 
curacy record,  held  by  a Soviet  parachutist,  was  51  dead 
center  landings  before  a miss. 

Parting  Shot 

The  people  at  Jackson  DRC  have  come  to  believe 
that  almost  anything  can  happen.  For  example,  the  name 
of  SFC  Roy  Rogers’  horse  is  Trigger. 

They  were,  however,  somewhat  surprised  when  a 
SP4  reported  in  for  duty  as  a supply  specialist.  It  is 
reported  that  he  is  accustomed  to  double  takes  and  raised 
eyebrows  at  the  mention  of  his  name. 


His  name?  Conrad  Hilton. 
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Re -Update 


By  SGM  ROBERT  L.  SWAGER 

HQDA  (DAPE-MPR-P) 

The  USAREUR  Reenlistment  Conference  was  held  at 
the  General  Walker  Hotel  in  Berchtesgaden  April  3-5.  It 
was  a very  productive  session  and  several  problems  were 
surfaced  which  need  to  be  resolved.  Action  will  be  taken 
during  the  next  few  months  and  information  will  come 
out  in  the  form  of  changes  to  AR  601-280,  messages 
clarifying  policy,  or  in  this  column. 

SQT  for  79D.  The  Army  Institute  for  Administra- 
tion is  almost  finished  with  the  draft  Soldiers’  Manual  for 
79D.  It  will  be  a while  before  it  gets  to  the  field,  but  it 
should  be  available  at  least  six  months  before  you  take 
your  SQT  test. 

CONUS  Post  Maps.  There  were  several  requests  for 
maps  identifying  major  CONUS  installations  during  the 
USAREUR  reenlistment  conference.  They  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  the  Director,  DMATC,  Attn:  Code 
55510,  6500  Brookes  Lane,  Washington,  D.C.  20315.  A let- 
ter request  is  all  that  is  needed.  The  stock  number  for 
Army  installation  map  is  8206;  the  number  for  all  mili- 
tary installations  map  is  8205. 

Occupational  Handbook  and  State  Employment 
and  Earnings  Book  are  now  available  for  purchase  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  The  Occupational 
Handbook  carries  the  ESN  029-001-02059-7  and  costs  $8. 
The  other  book  is  a monthly  publication  costing  $1.50 
each;  the  ESN  is:  L2.41-2  (month  desired).  They  can  be 
ordered  by  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
US  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

Journal  Articles.  We  have  received  several  re- 
sponses to  the  request  for  articles  for  the  Journal  and 
have  passed  this  info  to  the  staff  at  USAREC.  Keep 
watching  and  reading:  they  will  start  appearing  in  the 
next  few  months.  Meanwhile,  if  you  have  something  you 
want  to  say,  send  it  to  us  or  directly  to  the  Journal. 

New  Eeature.  Scheduled  to  start  in  August  as  a con- 
tinuing part  of  the  Journal  will  be  some  MOS  79D  ques- 
tions. Hopefully  they  will  assist  in  preparing  for  SQT 
tests  and  generally  increase  your  knowledge.  They  will 
be  prepared  by  USAIA. 

RRB  Eligibility.  There  have  been  several  questions 
recently  on  the  rules  of  eligibility  for  Regular  Reenlist- 
ment Bonus,  particularly  if  the  person  was  in  another 
branch  and/or  had  a break  in  service  after  the  cutoff  date. 
Here  are  the  rules: 

• Entitlement:  people  on  active  duty  in  the  armed 
services  on  June  1,  1974,  are  entitled  to  an  RRB.  If  a per- 
son was  in  a service  other  than  the  Army,  the  bonus  will 
not  be  paid  on  entry  or  reentry  into  the  Army,  but  at  the 
first  immediate  reenlistment  in  the  Army,  providing  the 
full  RRB  was  not  previously  received. 


• Some  people  may  be  eligible  for  either  the  RRB  or 
SRB.  In  these  cases,  the  soldier  must  elect  which  bonus  is 
desired. 

• MILPERCEN  messages  DAPC-EPE-I  201500Z 
April  76  and  261200Z  August  75  announced  these 
policies. 

Conversion  of  MOS  and  the  Three  Month  SRB 
Rule.  With  the  implementing  of  Change  9,  AR  611-201, 
queries  have  been  received  on  the  three  month  PMOS 
SRB  rule.  Paragraph  9-13a(2),  AR  600-200,  states  that  if  a 
promotion/reclassification  (to  include  DA  directed  struc- 
ture changes)  within  the  normal  career  progression  pat- 
tern occurs  within  three  months  of  ETS,  the  time  served 
in  the  feeder  MOS  will  be  credited  toward  the  three 
month  criterion  for  an  SRB.  Structure  changes  to  AR 
611-201  are  considered  feeder  MOSs  when  implementing 
circulars  direct  conversion  to  another  MOS,  or  establish  a 
new  MOS.  Only  people  holding  the  MOS  directed  by  the 
circular  implementing  the  MOS  change  are  eligible. 

Assignment  Offers  from  RETAIN.  Per  RETAIN 
message  48,  April  24,  1978,  a soldier  willing  to  accept  an 
assignment  offer  from  the  MILPERCEN  assignment 
manager  when  listed  preferences  are  not  available, 
should  be  entered  on  the  WAIT  list  with  the  code“ZZ”  as 
the  last  area  of  preference.  This  tells  the  assignment 
manager  that  the  soldier  wants  an  offer  if  nothing  is 
available  in  stated  preferences.  The  “NO”  code  is  no 
longer  required,  and  applicants  on  the  WAIT  list  without 
a “ZZ”  code  will  no  longer  be  offered  an  assignment 
other  than  those  stated  as  preferences. 

MOS  Title  Change.  Several  questions  were  asked  as 
to  why  the  title  change  to  reenlistment  NCO  was  made. 
There  are  a great  many  people  in  the  Army  with  the  title 
of  counselor:  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  counselors,  guid- 
ance counselors,  education  counselors,  and  so  on.  To 
more  directly  identify  the  reenlistment  function,  the  title 
change  was  made  from  career  counselor  to  reenlistment 
NCO.  The  responsibilities  and  job  description  didn’t 
change,  just  the  title. 

Reporting  MDCs.  When  a soldier  reenlists,  the 
reenlistment  officer  is  responsible  to  insure  that  the 
reenlistment  transaction  is  reported  to  the  SIDPERS  sys- 
tem (format  in  Procedure  2-72,  DA  Pam  600-8-2).  One  of 
the  data  elements  reported  is  the  movement  designator 
code  (MDC).  This  is  used  by  personnel  and  finance  ac- 
count managers  to  determine  what  caused  the  move  and 
what  account  will  pay  for  it.  Recent  analyses  indicate 
there  is  some  confusion  on  which  code  to  use.  The 
following  list  shows  MCSs  in  reporting  reenlistments  and 
their  uses: 
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• For  an  immediate  reenlistment  from  a permanent 
CONUS  duty  station,  use; 

Code  lE  — a PCS  school 

Code  IH  — Another  permanent  CONUS  duty  station 

Code  IM  — a permanent  overseas  duty  station 

Code  NZ — a no  cost  move  (includes  present  duty 
assignment). 

• For  an  immediate  reenlistment  from  a permanent 
overseas  duty  station,  use: 

Code  lE  — a PCS  school 

Code  IH  — to  another  duty  station  in  the  same  com- 
mand 

Code  IV  — To  a CONUS  station  or  station  in  another 
overseas  area 

Code  NZ  — a no  cash  move  (includes  present  duty 
assignment). 

• With  these  rules,  the  correct  MDC  code  to  use 
with  Table  4-17  (the  CONUS-to-CONUS  reenlistment 
option  test,  option  code  C998)  is  IH.  If  the  soldier 
reenlists  for  stabilization  at  the  current  duty  station 
under  Table  4-5,  CONUS  station  of  choice  reenlistment 
option  (option  codes  beginning  with  “F”),  the  correct 
MDC  is  NZ. 

One  More  Word  on  RRB.  Periodically  we  are  told  by 
reenlistment  personnel  that  if  we  could  pay  an  RRB  we 
could  get  more  reenlistments.  Although  this  statement  is 
valid,  restoration  of  the  RRB  does  not  make  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  the  limited  dollars  available.  It  does  not  make 
good  sense  to  pay  a reenlistment  bonus  to  all  soldiers 
when  some  of  them  will  be  reenlisting  in  MOSs  that  are 
overage  ones.  We  must  use  bonus  money  to  retail  soldiers 
in  shortage  MOSs  rather  than  induce  soldiers  to  reenlist 
in  those  MOSs  where  supply  exceeds  demand. 


Reenlistment  RPIs 

The  following  list  includes  items  currently  available 
for  requisitioning  for  reenlistment  purposes  only.  All 
requisitions  should  be  submitted  by  career  counselors 
on  Form  DA-17  (3  copies)  through  Commander  US  Army 
Recruiting  Command,  ATTN;  USARCASP-D,  Ft.  Sheri- 
dan, 111.,  60037,  to  US  Army  Publications  Center  in  accor- 
dance with  AR  601-280,  para  1-14.  Unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated all  posters  are  small  (11"  x 14"). 

RPI  134  Folder.  Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training  (lim- 
ited quantity) 

RPI  300  Booklet.  If  there’s  a question,  you’ll  have  the 
answer 


RPI  301  Folder.  The  Army  Service  School  Reenlistment 
Option 

RPI  302  Booklet.  Your  Career  Decision  in  Today’s  Army 
RPI  303  Folder.  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re  reenlist- 
ing 

RPI  305  Poster.  The  Army’s  been  good  to  this  Army 
wife 

RPI  307  Poster.  Since  I’ve  been  in  the  Army,  the  longest 
I’ve  sat  still  is  for  this  photograph 
RPI  325  Poster.  $8,000  is  $8,000 

RPI  331  Poster.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be 

RPI  332  Folder.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be 

RPI  334  Poster.  How  to  Tell  Your  Friends  You’re 

Reenlisting 

RPI  338  Folder.  Special  Forces  Option 

RPI  340  Folder.  Language 

RPI  341  Folder.  Berlin  Brigade  Option 

RPI  342  Folder.  Ranger  Option 

RPI  343  Folder.  Old  Guard  Option 

RPI  344  Folder.  Present  Duty 

RPI  345  Folder.  Combat  Arms  Option 

RPI  346  Folder.  USACC 

RPI  347  Folder.  Overseas  Option 

RPI  357  Label.  Career  Counseling  (9") 

RPI  358  Label.  Career  Counseling  (1") 

RPI  361  Bumper  Sticker.  There’s  Something  about  a 
Soldier 

RPI  363  Bumper  Sticker.  Keep  a Good  Soldier  in  the 
Army,  Reenlist 

RPI  367  Booklet.  Commander’s  Guide  to  Reenlistment. 
RPI  373  Booklet.  Living  with  the  Army 
RPI  379  Poster.  “Demolition” 

RPI  380  Poster.  “Artilleryman” 

RPI  382  Poster.  “Radio  Operator” 

RPI  383  Poster.  The  best  way  to  see  Europe  is  to  live  and 
work  there 

RPI  384  Poster.  Uncle  Sam  needs  me  too 
RPI  385  Poster.  Will  your  next  job  make  you  feel  as 
good  as  the  one  you  have  now 
RPI  386  Poster.  We  challenge  you  to  reenlist  (large) 

RPI  387  Poster.  Your  family  benefits  when  you  reenlist 
RPI  392  Label.  Serving  Army  with  pride  (glue  on  back) 
RPI  393  Label.  Serving  Army  with  pride  (glue  on  front) 
RPI  951  Label.  Yesterday.  Today.  Tomorrow.  The  Unit- 
ed States  Army 

RPI  975  Book.  Army  Occupational  Handbook  with  Er- 
rata Sheet  #1  (Available  for  reference  purposes 
only.  Limited  to  one  per  reenlistment  office) 
RPI  — Book.  A Digest  of  US  Army  Posts  (Limit  10  per 
request)  S' 
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* Women  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  Army’ 


General  Bernard  W.  Rogers 

Army  Chief  of  Staff 


“In  the  last  five  years  the  number  of  women  in  the 
active  Army  has  more  than  tripled  while  an  even  greater 
increase  has  occurred  in  the  Reserve  Components.  These 
increases  and  the  entrance  of  women  into  many  non- 
traditional  skills  present  challenges. 

“Today,  women  are  successfully  performing  a wide 
variety  of  duties,  many  of  which  were  considered  solely 
in  the  male  domain  just  a few  years  ago.  A recently  ap- 
proved combat  exclusion  policy  opened  more  specialties 
to  women  than  ever  before.  However,  equal  training  for 
men  and  women  was  only  recently  implemented.  Conse- 
quently, many  women  in  the  Army  have  not  received  all 
the  training  in  soldier  skills  needed  to  perform  their 
duties.  Unit  commanders  must  provide  for  these  women 
additional  individual  training  as  required  and  insure  their 
full  participation  in  unit  training,  field  exercises  and  unit 
duties  such  as  perimeter  guard. 

“Qualified  women  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  in  all  but  a few  specific  combat  units  and  combat 
specialties.  In  availing  themselves  of  that  opportunity, 
women,  like  their  male  counterparts,  must  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  sharing  all  risks  and  enduring  all  hard- 
ships inherent  in  their  specialty.  Some  people  believe 
that  women  soldiers  will  not  be  deployed  in  the  event  of 
hostilities;  that  they  are  only  to  be  part-time  soldiers — 
here  in  peace,  gone  in  war.  Some  women  are  being  used 
in  skills  other  than  those  for  which  they  were  trained  and 
some  are  being  excused  from  performance  of  unit  duties. 
The  Army  cannot  operate  effectively  in  this  manner. 
Women  are  an  essential  part  of  the  force;  they  will 
deploy  with  their  units  and  they  will  serve  in  the  skills  in 
which  they  have  been  trained. 

“Those  of  us  in  authority  must  reaffirm  our  convic- 
tion that  women  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Army.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  must  ensure  that  women  are  provided  an 
equitable  opportunity  for  assignment  in  their  specialty, 
are  given  adequate  training  and  are  held  responsible  for 
the  full  range  of  duties  prescribed  for  their  assigned  posi- 
tions. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  assignment  of  women 
in  the  Army  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Army  itself,  and  the  uniquely  demanding 
nature  of  Army  service  in  wartime.  Within  that  context, 
women  can  make  many  important  contributions;  indeed, 
they  are  doing  so  now.  The  burden  which  rests  on  leaders 
at  every  level  is  to  provide  knowledgeable,  understand- 
ing, affirmative  and  even-handed  leadership  to  all  our 
soldiers.” 
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Just  Call  Me  SOLDIER-  I^feek  4 


PART  II  of  the  award-winning 
feature  on  common  basic 
training  from  the  Ft.  Jackson 
Leader  beg  ins  here  and 
continues  on  through  page  34. 
Part  I appeared  in  the  May 
Journal. 


Story  by 

SP4  JUDY  VAN  OTTERLOO 
Photos  by  SFC  L.  E.  PERKINS 
Public  Affairs  Office 
Ft.  Jackson,  S.C. 

Entering  the  fourth  week  of  the 
cycle,  the  trainees  in  E-7-2  began  to 
get  down  to  the  business  of  learning 
the  many  combat  skills  necessary  to 
be  a soldier. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  they  traveled 
to  Heartbreak  Ridge  to  test  their  per- 


formance at  throwing  practice  fuse 
grenades. 

Mid-week  brought  a fire  power 
demonstration  of  U.S.  weapons  at 
Casablanca  Range  in  what  has  been 
called  a “mad  minute.”  The  display 
left  little  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  of 
the  weapons’  effectiveness. 

From  Casablanca,  everyone 
moved  down  to  nearby  Bastogne 
Range  to  get  a closer  understanding  of 
how  to  operate  some  of  the  weapons 
they  had  just  viewed. 

Passing  through  a variety  of  in- 
troductory stations,  the  trainees  were 
briefed  on  the  use  and  operation  of 
four  weapons. 

These  were:  the  M-203  grenade 
launcher,  M-18A1  anti-personnel 
mine  (Claymore),  M-60  machine  gun 
and  the  M-72A2  light  anti-tank 
weapon  (LAW). 

Every  step  was  carefully  ex- 
plained by  the  range  instructors 
followed  by  question  and  answer 
periods  after  each  hands-on  briefing. 

Two-by-two,  the  trainees 
assumed  foxhole  positions  at  the 
M-60  firing  lines  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  drill  sergeants  and  range 
personnel.  Coaching  each  other  and 
checking  for  safety  measures,  the  men 


and  women  fired  at  stationary  targets 
using  tracers  to  provide  an  idea  of 
each  person’s  accuracy. 

“It’s  kind  of  scary,  but  I love  it!” 
Pvt.  Marlene  Dolney  commented  after 
firing  the  M-60.  Dolney’s  opinion 
seemed  to  be  echoed  on  the  faces  of 
her  fellow  trainees  who,  although  a 
little  anxious,  eagerly  waited  to  give  it 
a try. 

The  next  live  fire  exercise  in- 
volved the  LAW  using  a “burst  on” 
target  technique. 

The  object  was  to  attempt  a 
direct  hit  on  enemy  APCs  located  125 
meters  to  the  front.  The  armor-pierc- 
ing heat  rockets  will  penetrate  up  to 
12  inches  of  homogeneous  steel  upon 
contact. 

Two  trainees  working  a “buddy 
system”  sight  in  at  a mutually  agreed 
upon  range.  If  the  first  firer  hits  ac- 
curately, the  partner  will  fire  using 
the  same  sight  picture.  If  not,  a correc- 
tion is  made  to  raise  or  lower  the 
range. 

Pvt.  James  Johnson  doesn’t  think 
the  men  are  really  trying  to  compete 
with  the  women.  “I’d  say  there  is 
more  competition  between  male  pla- 
toons than  between  the  male  and 
female  platoons,”  he  said. 
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Breaking  for  lunch,  the  trainees 
had  a few  moments  to  relax  and  talk 
over  the  victories  and  defeats  of  the 
week. 

Good  natured  bickering  over  the 
women’s  win  in  a recent  drill  com- 
petition was  a topic  of  conversation. 
The  men  sounded  determined  to  excel 
in  an  upcoming  competition  at  the 
battalion  level. 

Proving  the  old  saying  about  a 
small  world,  Pvt.  Johnna  White  found 
out  one  of  the  company’s  drill  ser- 
geants had  been  a classmate  during 
high  school.  Staff  Sgt.  William  Wal- 
lace, a drill  sergeant  with  the  first  pla- 
toon, happened  to  ask  White  where 
her  hometown  was  and  found  both 
had  attended  West  Coweta  High 
School,  in  Newnan,  Ga. 


Just 
Call  Me 
SOLDIER- 

\feek5 


Story  by  PFC  VIVIAN  LAWSON 


Photos  by  SFC  L.  E.  PERKINS 


Heading  into  the  5th  week  of 
basic  training,  Company  E,  7th  Bat- 
talion, struggled  to  put  their  camp 
together.  As  tents  went  up  and 
trenches  were  dug,  there  was  a lot  of 
wondering  about  what  would  happen 
during  their  four  days  and  nights. 

The  wondering  didn’t  last  long 
though  as  the  company  moved  out  to 
Remagen  Range  where  the  trainees 
would  get  the  chance  to  throw  two 
live  grenades.  After  running  through 
a qualifying  practice  course  to  see 
how  far  and  how  accurately  they 
could  throw,  the  trainees  were  moved 
to  live  bay  where  they  experienced 
the  feeling  of  a live  grenade  blowing 
up  around  their  perimeter. 

After  finishing  at  Remagen,  the 
troops  moved  back  to  their  immediate 
area  and  prepared  for  the  next  day. 

The  following  evening  the  troops 
were  given  the  chance  to  actually  live 
in  the  wilderness  without  the  comfort 
of  home  or  even  shelter.  After  arriv- 
ing at  their  new-found  campsite,  the 
trainees  were  handed  two  ammuni- 
tion cans  per  squad  and  told  to  make 
dinner.  Included  in  the  ammo  can  was 
beef,  chicken,  carrots,  potatoes,  sea- 
soning and  water.  While  waiting  for 
the  food  to  cook  over  a trench  fire,  the 
troops  set  up  camp.  Bed  rolls  went 
down  and  firewood  was  gathered. 

At  long  last,  dinner  was  ready. 
Turning  out  to  be  a sort  of  Mulligan’s 
stew,  the  troops  heartily  ate  it  up.  Pri- 
vate Cheryl  Canty  commented,  “It 
tasted  like  charcoal  but  when  you’re 
hungry,  you’ll  eat  anything!’’ 

Following  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  the  company  moved  to 
Omaha  Beach  for  qualified  action  in 
live  fire  and  maneuver. 

One  female  trainee  was  unhappy 
with  the  experience.  Pvt.  Connie 
Mahagnoul  said,  “I  knew  when  I 
joined  that  women  would  be  shooting 
rifles  and  throwing  grenades  but  I 
didn’t  know  anything  about  maneu- 
vers. I don’t  think  women  ought  to  be 
doing  fire  and  maneuvers.  But  I guess 
because  women  will  someday  be  near 
combat,  we’ll  have  to  learn  it.” 

One  drill  sergeant  thinks  they  can 
do  fire  and  maneuvers.  Staff  Sergeant 
Vincent  McGervey  stated,  “Women 
can  do  it.  They’re  not  as  motivated  as 
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the  men  but  then  again,  they  just 
come  in  with  the  attitude  that  all  they 
need  to  worry  about  is  their  basic  job. 
But  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  want 
to  do  John  Wayne  stuff  even  though 
they’ll  only  be  typewriter  repairmen.” 

With  the  week  almost  complete, 
the  company  had  the  most  strenuous 
part  before  them — the  15  mile  night 
road  march. 

Starting  the  march  out  of  Anzio 
Range,  the  first  thing  that  happened 


was  a gas  attack.  With  the  sound  of 
little  ‘pops’,  the  troops  donned  and 
cleared  their  protective  masks  in  a 
matter  of  nine  seconds. 

Following  the  attack  the  troops 
reassembled  and  moved  on  their  way. 

Just  before  the  company  arrived 
at  Saint  Lo,  where  they  were  to  eat 
supper,  another  attack  started.  This 
time  it  was  a simulated  flare  attack. 
As  each  trainee  scrambled  for  the  dirt 
at  the  edge  of  the  trail,  they  started 


firing  blank  ammunition  at  the  in- 
truders. 

When  the  firing  ended,  the  troops 
were  led  to  their  eating  place  and 
began  to  chow  down  on  cold  C-ra- 
tions. 

Starting  the  march  again,  the 
company  was  attacked  still  another 
time.  This  time  it  was  a combination 
of  gas  and  simulated  flares.  After  tak- 
ing the  appropriate  action,  firing  was 
ceased. 

Proceeding  onward,  the  troops 
moved  cautiously  through  the  back- 
trails  of  Ft.  Jackson.  Not  knowing 
when  to  expect  another  attack,  the 
trainees  watched  the  trees  and  looked 
in  all  the  shadows. 

With  the  pace  being  somewhat 
on  the  slow  side,  the  whole  company 
was  able  to  stay  together. 

After  reaching  the  midway  point, 
the  company  was  attacked  again.  In 
an  L-shaped  attack,  with  simulated 
flares,  a person  was  able  to  see  their 
opponent  behind  the  trees.  At  the  end 
of  the  attack,  the  troops  were  given  a 
water  break  and  relaxed  a little. 

With  only  about  five  miles  left  to 
go,  some  troops  wanted  to  go  a little 
faster  but  were  prevented  from  doing 
so  in  order  that  the  company  could 
stay  together.  Throughout  the  entire 
march,  only  one  person  fell  out.  She 
was  ordered  to  by  her  drill  sergeant 
because  of  a severe  blister  on  the  bot- 
tom of  her  foot. 

After  the  last  water  break,  the 
trainees  started  feeling  a little  more  at 
ease  because  they  knew  they  were 
getting  closer  to  their  barracks.  To 
their  surprise,  they  were  attacked 
again.  Without  losing  any  time,  the 
trainees  got  into  action  and  did  as  they 
were  instructed. 

When  the  attack  was  over,  the 
only  thing  the  trainees  wanted  to  do 
was  get  to  their  barracks. 

As  they  got  within  a quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  building,  they  were  or- 
dered to  doubletime.  With  moans  and 
groans,  they  proceeded. 

Chanting  “All  the  Way”  louder 
and  louder  as  they  got  closer,  the 
troops  of  E-7-2  made  it  home  safe  and 
sound. 
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Story  by  SP4  PAT  BUGIELSKI,  photos  by  SFC  L.  E.  PERKINS 

Public  Affairs  Office,  Ft.  Jackson,  S.C. 


After  completing  the  final  tests  in 
their  6th  week  of  Basic  Training,  the 
male  and  female  trainees  of  E-7-2 
proclaimed  themsfelves  veterans. 

The  first  cycle  of  men  and 
women  to  be  trained  together  at  Ft. 
Jackson  was  tested  equally  on  first 
aid,  drill  and  ceremony,  military  cus- 
toms and  courtesies,  rifle  mainte- 
nance and  guard  duty.  Earlier  in  the 
week,  the  soldiers  took  their  final 
physical  training  test. 

“We  were  well  prepared  for  these 
tests,”  said  Pvt.  Julie  A.  Kuske  from 
Green  Bay,  Wise.  “1  think  1 could 
have  done  it  in  my  sleep  because  of  all 
the  reviewing  we  had.” 

Kuske  added,  “I  think  rifle  main- 
tenance was  the  hardest.”  Beside  hav- 
ing to  know  how  to  clean  and  lubri- 
cate the  M-16  rifle,  the  soldiers  had  to 
be  able  to  field  strip  the  weapon, 
reassemble  it  and  perform  a function 
check.  The  trainees  did  not  know 
what  points  they  would  be  tested  on 
until  they  reached  the  testing  site. 

Pvt.  Jean  E.  Mangus  from  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colo.,  thought  both 
men  and  women  were  under  a lot  of 
pressure,  but  handled  it  well.  “The 
women  learned  how  to  cope  with  the 
inspections  and  almost  constant  drill- 
ing just  as  the  men  did. 

“The  drills  gave  us  the  impres- 
sion testing  would  be  the  hardest 
thing  imaginable  but  I thought  it  was 
easy  enough  for  the  training  we  had. 
Every  day  we  had  drill  and  ceremony 
but  I did  get  a little  nervous  when  it 
came  to  doing  it  before  the  tester,” 
continued  Mangus. 

Trainees  were  required  to  do  an 
about  face,  right  and  left  face,  present 
arms  with  the  M-16  rifle,  go  to  the  dif- 
ferent positions  and  come  back  to  at- 
tention for  their  drill  and  ceremony 
test. 

First  aid  testing  included  being 
able  to  make  a splint  and  give  mouth- 
to-mouth  resuscitation,  among  other 
things. 

“The  testing  was  moderate  com- 
pared to  what  I expected,”  said  Pvt. 
Tony  S.  Jones  from  Albany,  Ga.  Jones 
added  he  felt  men  and  women  were 
tested  equally  although  at  times  he 
had  helped  women  out  during  the 
training. 
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Pvt.  Arthur  S.  Lucas,  from 
Beaufort,  S.C.,  also  admitted  he  had 
helped  some  of  the  women  out  during 
the  past  weeks,  but  felt  he  would  have 
helped  anyone  out. 

Military  customs  and  courtesies 
proved  to  be  confusing  for  some  of  the 
soldiers  who  weren’t  able  to  identify 
the  various  ranks  the  Army  uses.  The 
testing  consisted  of  greeting  an  officer 
indoors,  outdoors  and  identifying 
ranks.  At  one  point,  the  soldiers  were 
required  to  report  to  an  officer  and 
carry  on  a conversation. 

“I  was  nervous  during  the  test- 
ing,” admitted  Pvt.  Calvin  P.  Volesky 
of  Dickerson,  N.D.  “But  they  taught  us 
everything  we  were  tested  on  and  the 
testing  was  fair.” 

Pvt.  Robert  J.  Rehling,  from 
Richardton,  N.D.,  also  thought  the 
testing  was  fair.  “Women  are  ex- 
pected to  do  the  same  things  we  do 
and  they  were  tested  the  same  way 
we  were  although  it’s  hard  to  say  if 
everything  was  equal  clear  across  the 
board  because  they  are  women  and 
we  are  men.” 

Guard  duty  was  the  fifth  area 
soldiers  were  tested  on.  “The  soldiers 
were  reminded  to  think  about  the  test 
situation  they  were  in  and  not  every- 
thing they  had  learned,”  said  SFC  Ray 
Manning,  who  briefed  the  soldiers  on 
this  area  of  testing.  A daylight  seizure, 
a night  seizure  and  an  inspection  by 
the  staff  duty  officer  were  the  points  a 
soldier  could  be  tested  on. 

Trainees  had  to  know  their  gen- 
eral orders  and  the  proper  procedure 
for  recognizing  someone  entering  the 
premises  on  legitimate  business. 

According  to  Pvt.  Leslie  S.  Stan- 
ley, from  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  key  to 
passing  was  to  keep  calm.  “1  had  to 
give  my  second  general  order  and 
even  though  1 had  it  memorized,  I had 
to  stop  and  think,  the  officer  didn’t 
want  my  first  and  third  order  the  way 
I memorized  it,  only  my  second.” 

Drill  sergeants  for  the  company 
were  at  the  testing  site  to  offer  all  the 
extra  encouragement  and  last  minute 
advice  a trainee  could  use.  “1  think  I’m 
here  to  help  my  soldiers  in  any  way  I 


can.  I understand  what  they  are  going 
through  and  it  would  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  past  six  weeks  if  they 
couldn’t  count  on  me,”  said  Drill 
Sergeant  Mary  I.  Witherell.  “I  can 
even  feel  for  the  people  on  profiles 
because  I broke  my  leg  going  through 
drill  sergeant  school.” 

Soldiers  were  encouraged  to  help 
out  each  other  from  the  beginning  of 


training  and  during  testing  could  be 
seen  doing  just  that.  When  a soldier 
had  a no-go,  he  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  again  while  his  friends 
were  behind  him  all  the  way. 

Drill  Sergeant  Arthur  B.  Slater 
also  offered  his  soldiers  encourage- 
ment and  was  very  proud  of  the  way 
they  performed.  “The  men  and 
women  proved  they  were  soldiers.” 
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Today  is  the  day  you  stop  being  trainees 

and  become  soldiers 


story  by  ANN  ROSE 
Photos  by  SFC  L.  E.  PERKINS 

Public  Affairs  Office 
Ft.  Jackson,  S.C. 

Excitement,  camaraderie  and  a 
feeling  of  accomplishment  were  evi- 
dent as  trainees  in  Co.  E,  7th  Bn.,  2d 
BT  Brigade,  entered  their  final  week 
of  basic  training. 

The  preceding  six  weeks  had 
been  a challenging  experience  for 


members  of  the  first  integrated  male 
and  female  basic  training  company.  In 
addition  to  the  normal  rigors  of  basic 
training,  they  were  faced  with  the  ad- 
ditional knowledge  that  they  were 
making  history. 

“I  think  it  was  really  great  to 
prove  we  could  do  everything  the 
guys  could  and  sometimes  come  out 
ahead,”  said  Pvt.  l.C.  Phyllis  Danner. 
“I’m  really  glad  I had  this  experi- 


ence.” 

Danner  said  she  found  the  mile 
run  to  be  the  hardest  part  of  basic, 
with  push-ups  running  a close  second. 
In  the  beginning,  she  was  apprehen- 
sive about  taking  the  same  training  as 
men. 

“There  were  a lot  of  times  when 
we  thought  we  weren’t  going  to  make 
it,”  she  remarked,  “but  we  learned  to 
work  together  to  get  things  done.  We 
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Today  is  the  day 
you  stop  being 
trainees 
and  become 
soldiers. 


learned  to  perform  as  soldiers;  not  as 
men  and  women.” 

Danner  said  integrated  training 
seemed  to  be  hard  for  drill  sergeants 
who’ve  been  in  the  Army  a long  time. 
She  also  remarked  that  male  drill 
sergeants  were  easier  on  the  women 
than  female  drill  sergeants. 

“1  don’t  think  women  should  be 
given  special  treatment,”  she  added. 
“When  it  comes  time  to  be  tested,  it 
doesn’t  matter  what  sex  you  are.” 
Pvt.  Colleen  Beutz  never  doubted 
she’d  be  able  to  make  it  through  basic. 
“I  knew  from  the  beginning  I’d  be  able 
to  handle  it,”  she  said. 

After  the  first  couple  of  weeks, 
the  restrictions  against  talking  during 
breaks  were  relaxed  and  the  men  and 
women  developed  a feeling  of  work- 
ing together  as  a team. 

“The  guys  helped  us  a lot  by  en- 
couraging us  and  giving  us  self-confi- 
dence,” Beutz  pointed  out.  “We  also 
helped  them  out  when  we  could. 
We’re  all  in  this  together.” 

“During  the  long  marches,  we 
helped  the  girls  carry  the  heavy 
packs,”  said  Pvt.  Arthur  S.  Lucas. 
“Marching  seemed  to  be  the  hardest 
for  them,  but  on  the  average  they  did 
as  well  as  we  did.” 

Lucas  feels  the  competition 
helped  raise  the  men’s  performance. 
He  said  the  male  drills  were  a little 
easier  on  the  women,  but  pointed  out 


they  weren’t  especially  hard  on  the 
men. 

“The  training  was  fair,”  he  said. 
“I’m  really  proud  to  be  in  the  first  in- 
tegrated company.” 

“Training  with  girls  was  a good 
experience,”  agreed  Pvt.  Melvin  Sut- 
ton. “They  did  as  well  as  we  did,  ex- 
cept for  some  of  the  physical  exer- 
cises. I think  the  integrated  training 
made  it  less  strenuous  for  us.” 

S.Sgt.  Mary  Witherell,  a drill 
sergeant  in  a female  platoon,  ac- 
knowledged that  she  was  a little  ap- 
prehensive in  the  beginning,  but  said 
it  turned  out  to  be  much  the  same  as 
any  other  basic  training  cycle. 

“The  women  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  came  out  pretty  good,”  she 
said.  “If  a woman  is  capable,  she 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
anything  a man  does. 

“I  feel  that  some  of  the  training 
isn’t  really  necessary,”  she  continued. 
“Girls  who  are  going  to  be  clerk- 
typists  will  never  use  it  again.” 

Sgt.  l.C.  Arthur  Slater,  a drill 
sergeant  in  a male  platoon,  feels  it’s 
good  for  men  and  women  to  train 
together,  but  would  like  to  see  the 
physical  training  (PT)  requirements 
raised. 

“I  think  the  PT  test  is  too  easy,” 
he  said.  “They  should  be  introduced 
to  the  two-mile  run,  horizontal  ladder, 
inverted  crawl  and  run,  dodge  and 


jump  before  going  to  advanced  train- 
ing. The  women  could  do  all  these 
things  except  the  horizontal  bars.” 
Both  Slater  and  Witherell  agreed 
that  some  male  drill  sergeants  were 
easier  on  the  women. 

“Drill  sergeants  who’ve  never 
worked  with  women  are  easier  on 
them,”  said  Sgt. l.C.  George  Puckha- 
ber,  field  first  sergeant.  “The  next  cy- 
cle will  be  different,  because  they’ll 
know  what  to  expect.  We’ve  learned  a 
lot  during  this  cycle.” 

Puckhaber  said  the  male  and 
female  trainees  worked  exceptionally 
well  together,  each  trying  to  help  the 
other.  He,  too,  feels  the  PT  require- 
ment should  be  raised. 

“In  the  final  PT  test,  most  of  the 
women  excelled  beyond  the  require- 
ment,” he  pointed  out.  “They  can  do 
more  with  no  problems  whatsoever.” 
Puckhaber  definitely  feels 
women  should  be  given  the  same 
training  as  men.  “I’ve  been  in  Viet- 
nam and  seen  women  who  couldn’t 
defend  themselves  because  they 
hadn’t  been  trained,”  he  said.  “These 
women  shouldn’t  have  that  problem.” 
T^e  concensus  of  the  training 
cadre  is  that  Co.  E met  the  challenge 
and  proved  integrated  basic  training 
can  be  successful. 

Congratulations.  Co.  E!  Today  is 
the  day  that  you  stop  being  trainees 
and  become  soldiers.  Iff 
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Amor 

By  MSG  RAY  LEVINE 

PAO,  2d  Armd  Div 

When  discussing  Armor  in  to- 
day’s Army,  you  cannot  talk  about  the 
soldiers  who  man  our  tanks  as  in- 
dividuals: you  must  think  of  them  as 
members  of  a crew. 

At  least  that’s  the  way  SSG 
Richard  Gibson,  27-year-old  tank 
commander  from  Climax,  Mich.,  feels 
about  his  crew:  SGT  Jose  Mullero,  25, 
from  Juncos,  .P.R.;  SP4  Tommy 
McNeill,  20,  loader,  from  Fayetteville, 
N.C.;  and,  18-year-old  PFC  James 
Langley,  driver,  from  Silver  Lake, 
Wise. 

There’s  nothing  special  about 
Gibson  and  his  crew;  in  fact,  he’s  the 
first  to  admit  that  they’re  an  average 
bunch  when  compared  to  other  crews 
in  the  2d  Armored  Division  at  Ft. 
Hood,  Tex.  They’re  all  professional 
“tankers”  . . . they  work  hard,  train 
hard  and  play  hard. 

The  M60  is  the  Army’s  main  bat- 
tle tank,  one  of  the  most  potent 
weapons  systems  on  the  battlefield.  It 
is  described  by  some  as  a “land  battle- 
ship,” and  when  you  consider  its  main 
armament  of  a 105mm  cannon,  sec- 
ondary armament  of  a heavy  .50  cal 
and  light  7.62mm  machinegun,  and  its 
750  horsepower  diesel  engine,  all  top- 
ped off  with  more  than  8 inches  of  ar- 
mor plate,  that  description  is  close. 

The  M60A1  is  a complex  piece  of 
battlefield  equipment.  In  fact,  new- 
er versions  of  the  tank  have  such 
modifications  as  LASER  rangefinders, 
solid-state  computers  for  deadly  ac- 
curacy, and  a communications  system 
to  make  the  most  avid  CB’er  green 
with  envy. 

Everyone  except  Gibson  received 
their  training  at  the  Armor  School,  Ft. 
Knox,  Ky.  The  armor  enlistment  op- 


tion and  the  training  program  itself 
have  undergone  some  extensive 
changes  since  McNeill,  Mullero  and 
Langley  graduated  from  this  13-week 
course.  Most  important,  according  to 
Gibson,  is  the  revision  of  the  MOS 
structure.  Each  tanker  is  now  trained 
in  a specific  position  such  as  gun- 
ner/loader or  driver  on  any  one  of 
three  armored  vehicles. 

Case  in  point  ...  if  Mullero 
should  be  transferred  to  a unit  in  Ger- 
many, he’ll  be  replaced  by  a Ft.  Knox 
trained  19E,  a tanker  trained  on  the 
M48  and  M60A1/A3  tanks  only.  The 
Army  has  other  tanks  in  the  invento- 
ry: the  M60A2  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent weapons  system;  and  the  lighter 
M551  “Sheridan”  reconnaisance- 
assault  vehicle.  Tankers  receive  spe- 
cific training  and  assignments  accord- 
ingly. They  will  no  longer  be  expected 
to  be  “a  jack  of  all  trades”  when  it 
comes  to  filling  armor  positions. 

Every  tanker  must  qualify  with 
the  .50  cal  and  7.62mm  machineguns, 
the  M3A1  submachine  gun,  and  the 
.45  cal  pistol  which  is  the  weapon  he 
carries  in  a shoulder  holster. 

How  good  is  the  training  at  Ft. 
Knox  and,  even  more  important,  how 
good  is  the  training  once  you’ve 
joined  your  first  unit? 

Gibson’s  description  of  his  crew 
pretty  well  answers  both  questions. 
Langley,  the  lone  19F  in  the  crew,  is 
“a  driver  who’s  cagey  enough  to  keep 
us  hidden  and  still  give  us  room  to  fire 
and  maneuver.”  Good  trick  when  you 
consider  that  Langley  is  pushing  more 
than  50  tons  around  the  Texas 
countryside  and  has  enough  “savvy” 
to  keep  the  22  feet  long  and  11  feet 
high  tank  in  a position  that  minimizes 
detection  by  enemy  tanks  or  anti-tank 
teams,  and  still  give  Mullero  a “clean 
shot”  at  the  target. 

Of  Mullero,  Gibson  says,  “Once 


we’ve  identified  a target,  we  have  15 
seconds  to  get  the  first  round  off. 
Mullero  can  do  it  in  10  seconds  and 
get  a first-round  hit.” 

Gibson  describes  McNeill  as  a 
good  back-up  gunner  who  can  “cram 
a round  of  any  type  of  munition  into 
the  main  gun  in  nine  seconds  . . . and 
that’s  good.” 

So  you  see  . . . tankers  must  be 
professional  and  they’ve  got  to  take 
their  jobs  seriously.  The  tank  training 
ranges  at  Ft.  Hood  are  the  best  in  the 
world  . . . not  only  because  of  the 
number  of  square  miles  but  because 
of  realistic  and  sophisticated  training. 

Knowledge  of  maintenance  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  tanker’s  training. 
When  maintenance  time  rolls  around, 
Gibson  and  his  crew — with  the  assis- 
tance of  one  mechanic — can  pull  the 
9,000  pound  engine/transmission 
(called  a “pack”)  in  35  minutes.  That’s 
pretty  impressive  and  those  men 
know  every  nut,  bolt,  wire  and  switch 
on  their  tank.  They  have  to  . . . be- 
cause a mechanic  may  not  be  avail- 
able in  the  field. 

Teamwork  is  a must  in  armor. 

Not  only  within  the  individual 
crew,  but  teamwork  with  the  other 
tanks  of  the  platoon,  company,  bat- 
talion and  with  the  artillery, 
mechanized  infantry,  combat  engi- 
neers and  helicopter  support  units. 

Gibson’s  crew  reflects  enthu- 
siasm when  they  talk  about  their  jobs. 
To  them  it  is  exciting  and  challenging. 
While  we  have  been  writing  about  the 
crew  of  the  Army’s  M60A1  tank  in 
this  article,  their  comments  apply 
equally  well  to  the  other  tanks  used 
today  . . . the  M60A2  and  the  M551. 

Tank  tactics  are  hard  hitting. 
General  George  S.  Patton.  World  War 
II  commander,  described  tank  warfare 
quite  vividly,  "Hold  them  by  the  nose 
while  you  kick  them  in  the  pants.”  ^ 
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